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LORD RIPON’S RETIREMENT FROM THE VICEROYALTY,. 





GREAT MEETING IN THE TOWN HALL. 


_ __ Iv compliance with a requisition made by the leading 
inhabitants ot Bombay, u public Meeting of the n nl 
ed by the Sheriff, Mr. David W 


e Parsee, Hindoo, and Mahomedan 
ative Inhabitants of Bombay was conven- 


atson, in the ‘Town Hall, 


u N on Saturday the 29th N 

1884, for the purpose of adopting an Address to the Mos fa the wee eae 
expressing the deep gratitude of the people of this City and of the whole Presidency of 
Bombay for the eminent services vende 


tenure of the high office of Viceroy 
to commemorate the esteem and admiration in which his Lordshi 


Indian subjects. 


‘The following are the names of the requisitionists 
representing all the various native communities of 


the cit, 


Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, 
Munguldas Nathoobhoy, 
Dinshaw Manockjee Petit, 
Vv Mandlik, 
Nusserwanjee’ Manockjee 
Petit. . 
Budroodeen Tyab 
Dosabhoy Frainjes 
Sorabjec S. Benxu 
Cursetjee Furdoon 
Nusserwanjee Ruttonjee 


ta, 

Sharif Abdool Latif 
neday, Kazi of Bombay. 
lravandas Purshotum- 

das. 

Jamsetjee Cursetjec Jam- 

















8 
Muncherjee C. Murzban, 
Heerjcebhoy Hormusj ce 






‘erwanjee Jehangeerjce 

‘adia. 

K. R. Cama, 

Cirrimbhoy Ebhram, 

Cursetjce “Nusserwanjee 
Cama. 

Jam 

Byri 








N, Tata, 








Serva. 

Rayhunath N. Khote. 
Jamsetjce Curseties Cama, 
Rahimiula ahbomed 





Wan i> ae 

Kaikhusro N. Kabrajee. 

Hurkisondas N urrotumdas, 

Muncherjec Hormusice 
Caina. 

‘Tribhovandas Munguldas. 
Nathoobhoy. " 

Muncherjee Framjee Cama, 








( ama. 
Raojee V. J, Sunkersett. 
K. M. Shroff, 

Framjec Dinsbaw Petit, 
P.F.G 





mes. 
Komaniee Dinshaw Petit, 
Nanabhai RustomjeoRanina 
Pandurang Dinnanathjee, 
Shamrao Pandurang. 
Bhagwandas Narotumdas. 
Muljec Bhowanidas Bar- 
bliay: 


aya, 

Jairam Narronjee. 

K. M, Heeramaneck & Co, 

Ge T¥abjoe. 

Rustomjee Nusserwanjee 
Khory. 

Anna Moreshwar Kunte. 

Vassumbhoy Visram, 

Moolice Jowrai. 

Guneshdas Krishnajee, 

‘Tarrachund Gunshamdas, 

Cursondas Valubhdas. 
hantaram Vithal 


Nusserwanjee M 


Balerushna Bhiwajee 
Nakhwa, 

Anandrao Narayen Wasudeo 

Hormarjee Ardaseer Hor- 

ule seat 
yramjec Jeajeebhoy, 

Sairuzbh ¥ Peerbhoy, 










ns, 
Kashinath ‘t’. Telang. 
Pheroze 
Dadabhai Naoroji, 
Eduljee Framjee Albless 

Sons. 
Nowroajee Furdoonjec, 

C. Bedarkar. 

edbhoy Hubibbhoy. 
bjee Framjee Patel. 
tnidas Khimjee. 
khlal M. Munshee, 
© Karim Mahomed Sul- 
leman. 
Jamsryy © 









Nusserwanjee 

tit, 

Muneherjee Nowrojec Ba- 
najee. 

‘Temuljee Bhicajee Nariman, 

a uljee, 






Vallee. 


das Vurjdas. 
ndas Atmaram. 
Cowaajee Markur, 


thakey. 

‘Tribhovandas Vurjeevan- 
as. 

Purshotumdas Mungaldas 


Nathoubhioy, 
Fal 2 Nosherwanjee, 





G Cc, 
Teunchordas Narotamdas, 
Pandurang Balibhadra, 
Narrondas Culliandas, 
Sakharam Arjun, 
Essa bin Khulifa, 
Janardbun Gopal. 
P.J_ 1. D'sou 
Mirza Hoosein Khan. 
Hormusjee Dadabboy. 
Rustomjec N. B. Jeajcebhoy. 
Nanabboy B. Jecjeablioy, 
Gokuldas Jugmobundas, 
Vinayok Vassudev. 
Babajee Cassinathjec. 


Chutterblioo} Morarjee, 
Khimjee Jeewa, 
Ballaice Pandurang, 
G. AV. Kurkaras, 
Toamabhoy Lal. 
Tulbhoy Ardeshir Sett, 











t Hon’ble the Marquis of Ripon, 


red by him to this country during the course of his 
and Governor-General of India, and to take measures 


p is held by Her Majesty’s 


‘The Town Hall was crowded to overflowing, and 
there were over 15,000 men collected outside. The 
appearance of the leading men of the various 
communities was the signal for great cheering, 
Among those present were ;—Sir Jamsetjee Jejee- 
bhoy, Bart., C.S.1, the Hon, V. N, Mandlick, G.S.L, 
the Hon. Budroodeen Tyabjee,the Hon. K.'T, Telang, 
C.LE., Mr, Jutice Nanabhai Huridas, Messrs. P. M. 
Mehta, Sorabjee Shapoorjee Bengalee, O.1.B,, Vur- 
jeevandas Madhavdas, Framjee Nusserwanjee 

wel, Dinshaw Manockjee Petit, Nowrozjee Fur- 
doonjee,C.1.K,,Dadabhai Nowrojec,Jairazbhoy Peer- 
bhoy, Sorabjee Framjee Patel, Ahmedbhoy Hubib- 
bhoy, Nanabhoy Byramjee Jeejeebhoy, K, R. Cama, 
Jamsetjee N, Tata, Limjee N, Banajee, Hormusjee 
Dadabhoy, Nanabhai R. Ranina, Tribhowandas 
Munguldas Nuthoobhoy, Tribbowandas Vurjeevan 
das, Framjec D. Petit, Jamsetjee Cursetjee Jam- 
setjee, Cumroodetn Tyabjee, canis Furdoon- 
jee, Muncherjee ©. Murzban, Hurkisondas Naro- 
tumdas, Framjee R, Vicajee, Javerijal Uminshan- 
ker, Cowasjee D. Naigaumvala, K. N  Kabra- 
jee, Damodher 'Thakersey Muljec, Ratanjce 

jomanjee Dubash, Dinshaw Muncherjes Fons 
thaki, Ardeshir Cursetjve Furdoonjee, Cowasjee 
Hormusjee, G. .C., P. . Gomes, Bomanjee Ves- 
tonjee Master, Dinshaw P. Kanga, Dinshaw E, 
Vacha, Vundravandas Purshotumdas, Dadabhoy D. 
Ghandi, Khimjee Jewa, Dustoor Jamas) atid ino: 
cherjee, Messrs. Miamjee A, Davérteort! jee War. 
den, Janardhan Gopal, H. N. Gheesta, J. R. Medy, 
Babajee Cassinath, Bhikajee Nowrojce Palonje 
J. M. Patel, N. M. Patel, Dorabjes J. Naigaum! 
vala, Khanderao Chimanrao larkar, oR. oN, 
Byramjee Sealer ae ee Jd. Mody, Byram. 
Jeo N. Sirvai, Goculdas Jugmohandas, Ardeshir P, 
Cama, Muljee Bhawanidas, Ratausha E. Kobiar, 
Byramjee Nowrojee, G.G.M.C., Furdoonjee J. Dari. 
vala, Dhunjeeshaw ‘M. Karaka, and several others, 


Mr. Davrp Watson, Sheriff, haying read the 
notice convening the meeting, and having declared 
it duly constituted in virtue of his office, said he 
would not take up the time of the meeting with 
anything beyond the single remark that it afforded 
him much pleasure to see so large and influential an 
assemblage, as it was evidence of how strong and 
widespread amid all classes of this great industrial 
community was the sentiment of loyalty to the 
British rule, Personally he confessed that le 
rather leant to the opinion that the Sheriff had 
perhaps better confine himself to calling only gene- 
ral meetings of all citizens which Were not limited in 
any way, and meetings in which he, the Sheriff, could 














leading and active t, In this he would 
follow a eeletly the Rane of similar officers In 


|. In looking over the records of the Sherif 
England toon he found that the course he wa: 


Nee, Jiced to follow was amply justified by former 
aoa ‘Such being the case as he had every 
Breoedty meet the wishes of the many distinguish: 
ed and influential citizens who had signed the re- 
quisition, be had not hesitated to call the meeting 
Qurdingly, He then called upon the meeting 
to elect a chairman and proceed with the business. 

‘On the montion of Mr, ‘Dinshaw Maneckjee Petit, 


seconded by tr. Pramjee Nusserwanjee Patel, Si 


si araitatlee Fejeebhioy, jart., C,S, 1, was called to 
iv 


the chi 


‘Tue CHarRMAN, who was received with loud and 
enthusiastic cheers, said :—Gentlemen,—I am very 
much obliged to you for the honour you have done me 
incalling me to the chair on this occasion. We are 
assembled here to bear humble but emphatic testi- 
mony to the excellence of Lord Ripon’s administra- 
tion, and to the regret which isso universally felt 
‘at its termination. In doing so I venture to say 
that we are taking our part in a remarkable and 
an historic movement. Lord Ripon is not the only 
English Viceroy who will have left us with the con- 
sciousness of a great task greatly performed, in Whe 
full expectation of that generous recognition of 
public service, which England never refuses to her 


faithful public servants. (Cheers.) Itis his special 
distinction that in his case, to a greater degree 
than canbe said of any of his urpdacoanors: at 
departure {8 antici} ted by us in India with 
feparuret. Gentletnen, the address which will be 
Jnid before you for adoption, and the observations 
which will be made by those who are to follow me, 
will doubtless deal in some detail with the most 
rontinent features of the regime of our retiring 
Viceroy. Yam unwilling, however, to let the oppor- 
tunity go, of saying for myself, and I trustin your 
name also, that what has won for Lord Ripon the 
Jove and gratitude of the many peoples of India is 
recisely what has also given unity to his policy— 
[heors-and has secured, as I firmly believe, success 
to theremotest future, for his most generous aspira- 
tions on our behalf, Justice and righteousness 
jaye been the foundations of his rule. For four 
years and a half now he has governed India in the 
fame, sud by the authority of that illustrious 
eople, with whose destinies ours are linked, He 
ed ‘governed without distinction of race or colour— 
(cheers)—and we claim it for him that he has 
interpreted the charter of his commission 0 a8 to 
eurn—as I doubt not he will receive—the dpstiny 
gratitude alike of England and of Iodia. (Renewe 
cheers.) Above all we say that Lord Ripon’s réyime 
has succeeded in winning for the British rule 
in India our confidence and loyalty to a degree 
rarely if ever reached before, It has won that con- 
fidence and Joyalty not merely by good intentions, 
but by tangible deeds—deeds which have been in- 
spired by a parental care of our poor countrymen, a 
Jarge minded desire to admit us, according to our 
deserts, (o higher positions in the administration of 
our country (cheers), and mensrall toa higher po- 
litical status—in one word bya derermination to 
Honesty and earnestly carry out in its integrity the 
as ch our great charter the Royal Proclamation 
ofl Thave said that I will not enter into any 
detail as regards the work of the noble Marquis. 
‘That pleasant task Tleave to those who follow me, 
But fask your indulgence for just one remark, In 
the administration of India an enlightened roler has 
to think not only how to ameliorate the present con- 
ditions of the people, but he has also toface the 
almost equally difficult problem of how to distribute 
his measures of improvement with impartial 
justice amongst all the various races which 








8 
Ss 


ir 





compose the Indian nation. Now I say it with 
the greatest confidence that the Marquis of 
Ripon has solved this problem with perfect success 
and has meted out justice with the strictest impar- 
tiality to all races alike. No race can boast that it 
has been mpebielly favoured. (Cheers.) No race can 
complain that it has been left out in the cold. Ican 
speak myself with confidence as to the Parsees, and 
those here present can, Tam sure, speak with equal 
confidence for the Hindoos and Mahomedans. 
Lord Ripon, gentlemen is as distinguished for his 
impartiality as for his enlightenment, (Loud cheers.) 
Gehtlemen, when we have the good fortune to find 
fa Viceroy who is not only at once able and, willing 
to carry out such a policy as I have referred loeven 
ina small measure, [think itisour bounden duty 
to publicly express the gratitude which we must all 
fod tewards him, (Loud cheers.) ow much more 
then ure swe bound todoso in thecase ofa Viceroy 
who bas carried out sucha policy with the great suc- 
cess, whichhasalreadymarkedthereign ofLord Ripon. 
(Cheers.) I may add a success which, great as it is, 
is but an earnest, a very small instalment of the 
success which will be thé final outcome of such in- 
Stitutions as those of local self-Government and 
untversal education. Ithink, gentlemen, that it is 
our plain duty in such a case to let not our feelings 
fake the form of verbal expressions only, but to 
adopt energetic measures to keep alive the name of 
fucka Viceroy by some permanent memorial for 
the information of those who are to come after us. 
‘The memorialas you know is to (ake the form of a 
technical school, and no more suitable means could 
be formed to perpetuate the memory of a ruler 
whose daily thought has been now to advance 
the intellectual and material progress of the people. 
(Cheers.) Lam glad tosay that although undoubt- 
edly much remains to be done before we can feel 
assured that our memorial of Lord Ripon will be an 
adequate expression of that aifection, admiration, 
and respect which we all Togs ip wagte him, A 
satisfactory beginning has been made. In the short 
time at our command we have already obtained 
romises of contributions to the extent of Rs. 60,000. 
Ve rely confidently on you, gentlemen, and on 
your exertions Jaryely to increase that sum. But, 
gentlemen, all this and more will be better said by 
those who are to follow me. I wish Lord Ripon 
could be here this afternoon to witness for himself 
your enthusiasin, I wish that the great statesmen 
who sent Lord Ripon to us could hear us to-day 
echo the words in which Mr, Gladstone told the 
Commons of England that Lord Ripon was writing 
(to-day we say has written) his name on the hearts 
of the people of India. (Loud cheers.) 
The chairman read a letter of excuse from 
Mr, Byramjee Jeejeebhoy, C. S. L., whose feelings he 
said were quite with the meeting. 


Tur Hox. BuprooperN TrAnseu, who was cor- 
dially received with cheers, said—Mr. Chairman and 
gentlemen,—I rise to propose a resolution which 
I feel convinced will be carried with acclamation by 
this large, influential, and representative meet- 
ing. It has seldom fallen to my lot to 
move a resolution at once so aggreeable to 
my own feelings, and so imperatively demanded by 
our duty as citizens of this great capital of Western 
India. I think you will agree with me that 
in endeavouring to discharge that duty, we are 
rather doing an honour to ourselves than an honour 
toour beloved retiring Viceroy. (Cheers.) I feel 
sure that Iam giving expression to the sentiments 
of every one present here, when I say that no 
Viceroy has ever so completely gained the affections 


of the people of India, that no Viceroy has ever so 
completely identified himself with the best interests 











of this country, as has Lord Ripon—(loud cheers)— 
during his tenure of office. It is not my purpose 


’ 


penoh ra ittne sei 


on this occasion to divell upon any particular acts 
of His Excellency’s reign to show how close Lord 
Ripon has conte up to our Ideal of « perfect Viceroy. 
(Renewed cheers.) His Lordship’s public acts 
which deserve our recognition and gratitude 
are too recent and too well known to need 
any recapitulation at my hands, and they are 
so numerous that I should indeed be puz- 
zied to know which to specify and which to omit. 
Suffice it to say, gentlemen, that no matter in what 
direction you turn, no matter which of the numer- 
ous departments of this great Government you 
examine, whether of Finance, Agriculture, Educa- 
tion, Public Works, or anything else, you cannot 
Dat feel that the affairs of India have during the 
last four and a half years been guided by the hand 
of a strong, a firm, and above all, a just raler, 
whose one sole aim has been to ameliorate the con: 
dition of the people under his rule, whose one 
great anxiety has been, how best to reconcile the 
contlicting interests of the different races, whose 
destinies have been entrusted to his care. (Cheers.) 
While I believe that every single act of Lord 
Ripon’s administration can bear to be tested by the 
strictest principles of a just policy, the only way to 
arrive at & just conception of his Excellency’s reign 
is to look at his administration as a whole, and I 
should indeed be surprised if any candid htisorian 
could come to any other conclusion than that Lord 
Ripon has endeayoured—to the best of his great 
abilities and judgment—to rule India exclusively 
for the benefit of {is people. (Hear, hear.) In doing 
this, he has not forgotten that the connection be- 
tween India and Great Britain is under the present 
circumstances not only beneficial, but indispensable, 
He has ever borne in mind thatin pursuing a just 
policy towards this country, he was in fact streng- 
thening and consolidating that connection. That 
he has been eminently suceessful in his efforts is at- 
tested by the unanimous voice of our countrymen 
from one end of India to another. I ask you, you the 
representatives of every caste, colour and creed, 
composing our vast Indian community, you the re- 
presentatives of every shade of Buble opinion in 
this country you who areaquainted with the inmost 
thoughts that agitate or gladden the breasts of our 
countrymen, Task you, has India ever been so tran- 
Quil, has she ever been'so happy, has she ever been 
so devoted to her Majesty's throne as during Lord 
Ripon's viceroyalty? (Loud cheers.) During his 
Excellency’s reign we have almost forgotten that we 
are living under a foreign government, It was not 
the Queen of England who was ruling over us, but 
the Empress of India, (Cheers.) It mattered not to 
us that our gracious sovereign happened to be a 
native of Great Britian, any more than it mattered 
to our ancestors that the great and wise Akbar, the 
magnificent Shah Jehan, or the powerful Aurang- 
zeb were descendants of Mogul conquerors from 
Central Asia, Composed as we ourselves are, of a 
thousand and one races, we are concerned not with 
the race, but with the policy of our rulers. Can we 
then, gentlemen, feel otherwise than grateful toa 
Viceroy who has adopted and has, acted ap to the 
lofty. maxim, “righteousness exalteth a nation, 
who has given us the boon of local self-government, 
Who has restored freedom of speech to our. Verna- 
Miler Press, who has removed our race distinctions 
and disqualifications as far as practicable, who 
has revived our expiring arts and industries, 
who has encouraged our local trades and manufac: 
tures, who has sixced the education of our people 
upon’a far broader and firmer basis than has ever 
been the case before? (Cheers.) Lord let name 
has already become a household wordin India, and 
it is already deeply engraved in the hearts and the 
aifections of the people. It has already become the 
Symbol for all that is pure, just, generous, sincere 
and disinterested in the policy of England towards 
this great Empire. t is to perpetuate the 
memory of this great and beneficent Viceroy, it 
is to haud it down to succeeding generations, and to 























embalm it in the hear 

Siuldrea’s:clidren that we have asseaited ieee 

Whatever memorial we raise to Lord Ripon will 

serve to remind the inquirer of the illustrious 

Viceroy who knew not the distinctions of race,colour 
creed, who had the generosity to conceive and the 
courage to carry his benetlcent policy into execution. 

Let us hope that it will encourage future statesmen, 
to follow in his footsteps, and that the consistent 
Pursuit of his policy will ultimately lead to. the 
‘asion of Thdia into one great and united empire, 

indissolubly binding the interests of her Majesty's 
European dominions with those in Assia, and rest- 
ing the loyalty of the people not upon the bayonets 
of the soldiers, bat upon the affections, the conten- 
Mentand the gratitude of the people, (Renewed 
cheers.) I beg to move that this meeting repre- 
senting the various native communities of Western 
India desires to place on record the deep sense 
of gratitude entertained by them for the eminent 
services to India rendered by the Marquis of 
Ripon during his administration as Viceroy of 
India, (Loud and prolonged cheers.) 

Mr, PuerozestAu M. Menta, who was re- 
ceived with cheers, said—Mr, Chairman and gentle- 
men,—When weremember the numerous meet- 
fogs and demonstrations that have taken place 
allover the country during the last fortnight, 
and when we behold the vast and enthusiastic 
concourse of people that has assembled here to-day 
from all parts of the Presidency, it is impossible 
not to recognize that Lord Ripon has succeeded in 
moving the heart of all India, as it has never been 
moved before, even by the most illustrious of the 
many illustrious men who have been his pre- 
decessors in the high office of Governor-General 
or Viceroy. (Chesrs.) And numerous and represen- 
tative as these gatherings have been, they 
still most imperfectly indicate the depth and extent 
of this emotion, which can only be fully under- 
stood by those who have opportunities of coming 
across and witnessing the free expression of native 
thought and opinion in its ordinary current of daily 
life. Sir'l, Madhavrao never spoke more truly or 
more eloquently than when he said at the great 
meeting at Madras, that Lord Ripon had come to 
win the entire confidence of three hundred millions 
of keen and critical Orientals, and that one word 
from him could do more than a hundred thousand 
bayonets. (Loud cheers.) Finding it impossible to 
deny the existence of this universal feeling, our 
local mentor of the Times of India has tried hard 
to persuade us, andthe Hindu Patriot has since 
followed suit, that it isall owing to the circum- 
stanee, that “ the natives seem to recognize Lord 
Ripon’s generous good-will towards them as the 
highest attribute possible ina Governor-General, 
adding, that © Europeans, however, demand some- 
thing sturdier in a statesman officially responsible 
for the prestige of England ‘and for the welfare and 
safeguarding of two hundred and fifty millions of 

opie.” And the writer finds it impossible to read 

ord Ripon’s recent speeches without seeing that 

they are filled “with amiable regrets.” i 

sistent tenacity in enforcing a view could achieve 

success, these views were bound to prevail, for 
during months past, the writer has gone on enfore- 
ing them, like 


“ ‘Phe gnat * 
* Wish settles, beaten back and beaten back, 
« Settles, till one could yield for weariness,” 


He has, however, failed utterly, as the strength of 
the feeling for Lord Ripon has been such as to dely 











ft wearlness. Amidst sore confusion ot 
Hoe or anguage, the political instinct of the 
people has gui led them unerringly to the “aay 
Vrasion, that in Lord Ripon, they had the got 
fortune to secure a statesman, who knew how ie 
fortune destinies of the country: witls wisdam an 
Tuteslht, at-an anxious and critical period of its pro 
ress, (Cheers.) Ithas been Jong patent to those who 
‘Ave bad opportunities of stadying: carefully the 
phenomena of Indian political life, that we have 
Pissed and are still passing through a critical pertod 
Dare istory, though ina sense very different {rom 
Chevalarmist, prognostications of those superior per 
sons who, with a solemn simplicity that is perfect} 
aoe ing, delight in describing each other as "*eoo), 
shrewd and Mistinguished servants of the State. 
(Cheers,) In the history of British rule in Tndia, 
Hentlemen, the era of acquisition and conquest was 
fueceeded in the natural order of things by the era of 
Consolidation and settlement. It then became 
feeessary to lay down the principles on which the 
foreign Tule could be carried on. Despite man; 
exceptions, and many drawbacks, the sturdy an 
robust common sense, which is at the bottom of 
the English character, steering clear of | perverse 
ud narrow-minded Jingolsm as of impractic~ 
Able sentiment, prevailed in settling these 
rinciples, It was clearly recognized, that even 
the most paternal despotism had never been, 
find could never be, a lasting foundation for a 
foreign rule, peculiarly so in the case of the people 
of India, with a civilization, to quote the words of 
Gur new Viceroy, ‘the most ancient, the most con- 
Unuous, and the most artificially orranised| to be 
found on the face of the earth.” It was clearly 
understood that, even for Orientals, an absolute 
despotism was an {mpossible creed in actical 
politics, not the less so that the ruling nation itself 
liad to work its destiny out of a system of complex 
social and political forces, The only alternative 
that remained was accepted, that the paternal 
despotism must surely, if gradually, prepare itself to 
he moulded and modified In harmony with the pro- 
gress, education and enlightenment of the peo| le, 
eri ie leavened by their ever-increasing political 
co-operation. ‘These principles were firmly and 
Glens yeraaped and enunciated by the statesmen of 
the day. They found their most nuimated and 
forcible expression in the minutes and speeches of 
that most typical and practical ininded of English 
thinkers aud politicians, Lord Macaulay, and their 
practical application in the measures adopted to 
carry them out by the men who had then the 
conduct of Indian affairsin their hands, And these 
PETIA ps were not accepted and acted 
upon, blindly and Haerant ys but with a fall for 
‘caste of their possible consequences. (Cheers.) Per- 
haps inany of you remember, gentlemen, the story 
told of Mounstuart Elphinstone when he was Gover. 
nor of Bombay. It is related by Licutenant-General 
Briggs, who served under him at the time of the 
Maliratia crisis: “ On my observing in a corner of 
his tent one day,” says that officer, ‘ta pile of 
printed Mabratta books, I asked him what they 
were meant for?” “ Toeducate the natives,” said 
e, “but it may be our high road back to Europe.” 
“Phen,” L replied, 1 wonder you, as Governor of 
rbay, have sevit on foot.” He answered, * We are 
Wound under all cireumstances to do our duty b; 
them,” (Applause.) Then,gentlemen,in 1857 and 1834, 
‘tere came a time of grief and terror, of tribulation 
“and gloom, of exultaut triumph and revengetul ex- 
cilement, and even at such a momentous time these 
pan were confirmed and ratified in a State 
jovument in which the sober statesmmanship of Eng- 
land shows off at its best. Well, gentlemen, since 
then more than 4 quarter of a century has passed 
away, aud those principles and those measures have 
been slowly bearing fruit. Palpable and tangible 











condition of things have been changing the English 


ruler from the vigorous conquerol 
into the energetic administrator, 


rand statesman 
It is impossible 


to deny, gentlemen, that In the Anglo-Indian Civil 
Service, India has trained upabody of men who 
fare unsurpassed all over the world for excellent 
administrators. But in undergoing this transfor- 
mation, they have almost inevitably lost their old 





grasp of princip! 
have to deal with 





they sit in the highest councils of the 


may deceive themselves into the 


nthe multitude of details they 
nd, though rising step by step; 


tate, and 
belief that they 


ossess their old cunning of statesmanship, the 
fact is that they have lost it almost altogether. No 


man is a hero to his own valet, and the 


Indian Civil Servant, coming into 





nglo- 
too close contact 


with the Indian people, but not close enough for 


sympathetic comprehension, is 
with the unfavourable, outlandis! 
side of their quabiti 
In him, therefore, the ey’ 








more impressed 
hand grotesque 


and character. (Cheers.) 
ence of the result of the 


progress that has been going on, creates only alarm 
andamazement. The children have ‘shot up into dis- 
agreeable obbiedehoys, and are fast growing intg 


aspiring and importunate youths : 


and the startled 


Step-parent, against whom they are inconveniently 
pressing closer and closer, feels utterly ill at ease, 
and does not know what to do with them, 


(Laughter.) And thus our Anglo-Fn 


dian rulers come 


to be in the position of the hero who sets out on high 

emprise in many an Oriental allegory. Half way up 

the goal, he is assailed by dire threats and forebod- 
h 


ings, by hideous shouts from beasts 
warned to turn back for very Hife. Y: 





avd demons,and 
‘ow know, gentle- 


men, that if cowed by such menaces, he wavers and 


looks back, he is tost. He triumphs or 


ily,if he resolute: 


ly pushes forward. It is through this intermediate 


Stage, gentlemen, that our English 
peng, Half way on their great mi 
0 


rulers have been 
ission of govern- 


ig India they are assailed by fears and alarm at the 
consequences of the progress around them, anc 
“the coolest, shrewdest, and most distinguished” 


of them see nothing but disaffection and mutiny 
and ultimate ruin, if they did not retrace theirsteps. 
(Cheers.) This spirit of alarm and reaction er 


full play during the administration 


The results of his Viceroyalty, may. be shortly 








of Lord Lytton 






described ‘as the preparation of the hero of the 
enterprize to turn back alarmed.” ‘fhe native press 
was gagged, the promises and charters given to the 
people were declared to be made only to be broken, 





the prestige of England was pro 
of fear and force, aud not of good fa\ 
Imperialism and Jingoism were ins 
pageants, a 








imed to be one 
ith, and honour, 
tallied in tawdry 





the country was involved ina wanton 


ments, sought to be concealed by discreditab) 
financial manipulations. Gentlemeu,there never wa: 


war, with its attendant heavy financial oe 


amore anxious and critical period in the history 
of British rule in India, than when Lord it 


resigned the reins of office. He left 


the country in 


state of doubt and perplexity, of alarm and uneasi- 

ness, At this juncture, Lord Ripon assumed the 

reins of office: and fortunately for India, In him 
is! 


we got back the true old Wag! 


h statesman, wise 


in his noble generosity, and farsighted in hiv 


righteousness, (Applause.) Itis no 


exaggeration to 


say that le has saved the country from the grave 
disasters, that would have followed the false and 
perilous reactionary step that was being taken. 

fore than. a century ago, the military sagacity and 


enterprise of Clive had enunciated 


the maxim that 


helped in creating the British Emplre in India. 
The same comprehensive coup d'ail and the same 
strong spirit led Lord Ripon to perceive that it 


wwas necessary to hold fast to the same ma: 





im in 





maintaining and governing it,viz., “* to stand still is 
danger,to recede is rnin.” ( Cheers.) There was no re- 
treat possible from the old declared policy,andhistory 





evidences of their working have been springi 
on all sides. But unfortunately at tlle. gare tlie, } 
the march of events and the force of the altered 


will record it to his lasting honour and glory, that 
Lord etna honestly and conscientiously girded 


himeelf 


‘or the work before him, stopped the reac- 





tion, and ordered an advance nll along the line, 
(Cheers). It seems to me, gentlemen, iat this is, 
the keynote to the whole of Lord Ripon’s policy, 
and every important nct of his administration 
can be properly referred to it, He restored the 
Kberty of the native press. He gave a vigorous 
push to the principles of local self-government, 
avowedly with the double aim of securing improved 
local and municipal adnlnistration, as also to give 
political education to the people. He invited the 
co-operation of able and qualified natives in the 
work of government, He has supported in every. 
way the educational progress of the country ; he 
lias encouraged sympathetically the march of 
high education, and he has cleared snd pre- 
pared the way for the educational elevation of 
the masses, so that it should keep tooch with 
the percolating influences of higher education. 
Cheers.) Whatever may be thougit of the imme- 
diate result of the Ibert Bill, one great good 
it bas undoubtedly effected, in consequence of 
the controversy being carried to England. Through 
the passing uproar, one assurance for the natives of 
India has come eut clear and strong, that the Eng- 
fish nation will never consent to upset or modify 
the great principles of justice and equity on which 
the declared policy of the Crowa for the govern: 
ment of India is based. Add to this that he restor; 
ef peace, and vigorously promoted the economical 
and industrial advancement of the country, 50 
that all the other measures may havea free and 
fertile fleld in which to flourish and  fractify, 
‘True, that in all chese measures Lord Ripon has 
taken no leepsand bounds, and the general advance 
bas been gradual and measured, so that tt may be 
harmonious. (Cheers.) Bat such a reproach comes 
with i-grace from people who, on the other land, 
were alarmed at the baste and rashness of bis policy. 
It is the helght of inconsistency in such people to sy 
Chat the outcome of all Lord Ripon’s policy isexhaust- 
ed in “amiable regrets.” L would answer them in the 
\words of a great book, and tell them thatthe work 
Lord Ripon has done is" like to.a grain of mustard. 
seed which @ tan took and sowed in his Held, which 
indeed is Uke least of all seeds, but when it is grown, 
it is the greatest among herbs, and becometh 4 tree, 
so that the birds of the air come and lodge in the 
branches thereof.” Tsay then, gentlemen, that his- 
tory will gratefully record Lord Ripon’ nate among 
those great men who guided the British Enypire in 
India ata crisis of great anxiety and peril, und steer- 
edit clear of dangerous rocks. And Lam sure, it will 
Some to pass, that it will be acknowledged that he has 
done as gres ice byytis steadfast policy of righte~ 
cushess, which has been derided as weak sentiment, 
as ever Lord C did, ae is now admitted, dy 
his firm policy of jastice, which was then derided as 
cleniency. (Loud cheers.) Meniorials and monu- 
tnents of all sorts, bearing his honoured name, are 
being raised in all parts ofthe country to comse. 
eee this great and good work, aud it issald that 
he will be rewarded with adukedom on his retary 
be Nogland. Applause.) This is as it ought to 
be, but. he haa raised a surer monument to 
Peinself in the grateful hearts of Ue peopde of Indias 
pines secured a nobler reward in their blessing, 
Melek will fervently accompany him on his 
ieaving these shores. In giving an account of 
Feaving Vardship to his country and) its royal 
tuistress, he can point to them as, the Livi 
testimony ef how he has discharged himself of i He 
treat trust reposed in him, and say that he has Tale 
Seace where he found war, he has lefucentent where 
fe found uneasiness and alarm, that he has restored 
the true prestige of England—the prestige of its 
he trpfuy and honour—aud that ho has teft the 
food ey of the people firmly anchored in their con 
fidence instead of in fear and force. 
fidence and gratitude instea fae: 
Gentlemen, is not this a record of as true and faith- 
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have never rung before, will, I tc 

eicried by. tun, peaae Hi Sano ene 

sovereign, who, as her own poet-laureate has sung— 
‘Has a nobler office upon earthy, 

«Than arms, or power 01 i 

+ Gould give tho warciorkings ot ok" 7 

Never has prophecy been more truly fulfilled th: 

that uttered Uy that reroarhaule:tsiey Banka ee 

don, four years ago, when he said, * God has blessed, 

England ‘and India in giving the Viceroyalty to 

Lord Ripon. (Loud and protonged cheers.) 

Ma. DADABHAI Naorow, who was received with 
loud and prolonged cheers, said—Mr, Chairman and 
gentlemen,—All India from one end to the other pro- 
claims the righteousness and good deeds of Lord 
Ripon. There are many persons among the thou- 
sand said that have assembled here, or among the 
hundreds of thousands of this city, or among the 
miltions of this Presidency, who have not his great 
services by heart. (Cheers.) It will be useless for me 
to waste any time ina reiteration of them, I shall 
touch upon what strikes me as the brightest stars 
in the whole galzxy of his deeds, The greatest 
questions of the indian problem to my mind at 
present are, our material and moral loss, and our 
political education for self-government. For the 

former—the first great achievement of the Ripon 

Government—is a courageous and candid acknow- 

Jedgment that the material and educationa 

condition of India is that of extreme poverty, After 

this bold and righteous recognition England will 
feel bound to remedy this great evil. (Cheers,) 

Lord Ripen’s Governmenthas, however, not remains 

cd satistled with their acknowledgment, but has laid 

the foundation of the remedy by resolving that Indian 
energy, Indian resources, and Indian ageney must 
be developed in every way and in all departments 
with broad and equal justice toall. For the second 
—our political education—nothing can be a more 
conclusive proof of the success of his measures in 
thatdirection than the sight of the reat and ma. 
tional political wp-heaving in the ovation thatJs now 
being poured upon him Vereen the Jongth and 
breadth of India. (Cheers.) Aid we ourselves. are 
here to-day asthe proof of the saccess of dur political 
education, (Cheers? We ate Co propose a memorial 
to Lord Ripon. But what will hundred such me- 
morials be to the great monuments he has himself 
raised to himself, As self-government, and self 
administration and education advances for which 
all be has raised great new landmarks, bis 
memory shall exist at every moment ‘of India’s 
life and be the everlasting monuments, before 
which all our memorials will sink into atter ins 
significance. (Renewed cheers.) It was asked in 

St Paul where Wren's monument was. This, St. 

Paul itself, was bis monument, was the reply. 

What is Ripon’s monument? It will be answered 

Tudia itself, a self-governing and prosperods na- 

tion and loyal to the British throne, Canning was 

Pandy Canning; he is now the Canning the Just, 

of the British historian. ‘The native intetontan vet 

admiration and gratitude, and the Baglish histo- 
rian, with pride and pleaswtre, will point to Ripon 

‘as Ripon the righteous, the maker and benefactor 

of a nation of hundreds of millions. (Loud cheers} 

But by far the greatest service that Ripon has 

fone is to England and Englishmen, He has 

raised the name Ete of England and the Bng- 

Tiehimen, and rivetted India’s loyalty to the Britisle 

rule, Deep and uoshakeable as my. faith is in the 

uglish character for fairness and desire, to de 
good to India, I must confess during my bumble 
efforts in Indian polities, Lwas sometimes driven 
to despair, and to doubt my faith. But Ripon has 








vere, and of as great and good work as. ever 
at pattie med? The verdict whieh is given by your 
was pert fich have rung through these balls as they 


tely restored it to its full intensity, that 
fae ee conscience is right and England will 








a 
gt 
ae 
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ee 
di perform its great mission in In- 
di oH she has such sons 30 ae of heart 
rs.) I 
sand high in statesmanship. (Chee EK Be 


ane emereign gave us always Viceroys 


‘of reading to you a letter to me from a prince, 


‘This is what H. H. the Thakore Saheb Bhagvatsing- 
j 1, 3 “I am happy to note that a 
senha ‘bela ‘set on foot in Bombay to perpe- 


tis . 
movement Memory of the retiring Vicero 


fi Lor 
n. He has.a stron hold on the loyalty and 


a Je with whose vital interests he 
pltection filed husoself, the moyement of which 
"you are a promoter has my best sympathies, As 

© {Might tribute of my admiration for the noble ‘Lord 

NT bag to, subscribe Rs. 3,000 to the Ripon 

Mal Fund,” (Cheers.) For the sentiments of 

fa 'Mighness the Jam Salreb Vibhajes of Jam- 
diegareyou can judge best when [tell you that he 
eae hig, Kavar Jasvatsingiee has subscribed 

Tu yo000 to the Ripon Memorial, |The Thakore 

be of Rajkote and Kotasan have also subscribed. 

Siyliriend Me Hurkisondas has just this moment 

xeived a telegram from H. H, the Thakore Saheb 

tr iamree, the Hon. Jesvatsinghjee, subscribing 

Rs, 5,000 to the Ripon Memorial. A deputation 

from ‘the great meeting of Sholapore which was 

presided over by Mr, Satinndarnath Tajore, has 

Attended here, Also another deputation from Khan- 
flesh, Well, genuemen, these two months will 
be anepooh'and a bright page in Indian history, 

and we shall be for ever proud that we had the 

good fortune to have had ashare in honouring the 
reat name of Ripon. Loud and jpealeaaed cheers.) 

"The resoultion was carried amid cheers, 

Tur Hon. Rao Saune V, N, Manovrk, CS.L, 
moved the adoption of the following address :— 

To His Excellency the most Hon'ble Sir George 
‘Prederick Samuel Robinson, Marquis of Kipon, 
KG, B.C, G.MS.L, GALE, 

May ft please your Iixcellency,—We, the native 
inbabitants of Bombay in public meeting assembled, 
beg leave to approach your lordship on your retire- 
ment from the office of Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India, to express the deep sense we 
entertain of the ability, righteousness, and success 
of youradministration, and our deep regret that 
your career in India should have already come to 
@ termination. 

Whether we look to the liberality of spirit and 
the foresightedvess with which every measure has 
been conceived, or the promise it affords of advane- 
ing our material prosperity and political status, 
your lordship's administration appears to us to be 
alot in its high statesmanshi{p, in its thorough! 
English character and in its earnest determi- 
nation to govern India for the good of India, 
You, my lord, are the first Viceroy who has 
carried into practical action much that has 
heen hitherto confined to mere declaration. It is 
notably by your lordship's strenuous elforts that 
the eee ses, no less wise than gracious, of the 
Royal Proclamation of 1853, and the various declar- 
ations of Parliament and of English statesmen haye 
been brought home to our hearts asa reality, And 
aber Pap es more than everconvinced us that 
ngland desires to rule over this vast Empire with 

the sole aim of ensuring and achieving {ts welfare. 
The most unmistakeable Wee of your lordship's 
access in this direction is afforded by the fact 
that you have not only evoked among the millions. 
of this vast Empire deep respect, gratitude, and 
affection for yourself, but have given a new and 
glowing warmth to their loyalty towards their 
fugust Sovereign, and have created a deeper 
confidence in the sincerity, justice, and benefleence 
of British rule than has ever been felt before. 

hen your lordship’s administration is looked at 





re une all (ioe wie ans 
nt. ain informed that 

from the prince fromthe poor ageieulturists selien 
Tipon arrives here, and Ihave the pleasure 





whole, certain important features prominently 
present themselves to view, It has attempted Lo 
raise Our political status ; Co elicitand to hogs to 
public opinion ; to improve our material and eco; 

Pomical condition ; to protect India in its financia 

eations with England ; to adopt all necessary 

measures for the relief of burdens bearing hard on 
the people ; to promote a wider diffusion of educa= 
tie renong the masses ; to deal, out even-handed 
justice to. all Her “Majesty's | subjects; ‘and 

‘above all to extend adeep and generous sympathy 

to people of all races, and creeds in regard to their 

pesuliar requirements and aspirations. Nor has 

Fouc lordship’s influence for good been confined 

only to the subjects of Her Majesty. It has 

extended itself to the princes of India who have 
eSwaived at your lordship’s bands generous sym- 
pathy, beneficial counse), and encouragement in 

Piciretforts to secure the welfare and happiness 

of their subjects. 

My lord, ae feel that it will be impossible for us 

in this address to do due justice to all the measures 
Wiieh have been adopted to achieve these great 
results, We can only indicate here some of the 
fore prominent ones. And among these as cit- 
gens of what is now the commercial capital of India, 
we cannot bat refer most prominently to the nu- 
WWerous measures Inaugurated by your lordship for 
the purpose of encouraging private enterprise, and 
for giving a strong impetus to the indigenous trades 
and arts, manufactures and industries ‘of this coun- 
try. We would next note the reduction of the salt 
duty which has been a very reat blessing to the 
poof ;and we sincerely hope, that your distinguish- 
pe guecessor following in your footsteps will see his 
way to signalize his administration by a further re- 
duction of this impost, the evil effects of which are 
widely and oppressively felt throughout the Jand. 
Furthermore the resolution to limit the operations 
of new surveys and assessments with a view to 
prevent oppressive enhancements of the land tax ; 
the orders for the suspension and remission of 
revenue during the prevalence of agricultural dia- 
tress; the recommendation in favour of an agii- 
cultural bank to relieve the indebtedness of the ryot ; 
these and other measures of similar character afford 
further proof of your solicitude on behalf of the 
poor agricultural population of India. 

We would next notice the promptitude with 
which you redeemed the pledge of Her Majesty's 
Government to bring to a termination the last 
Afghan which had heavily taxed the resources 
of the Empire, and to your lordship’s protest 
againstthe attempt tosaddle this country witha 
portion of the cost of the Egyptian expedition. 

While you have been, my lord,a constant pro- 
moter of the material improvement of India, you 
have notlost sight of its intellectual and moral 
advancement. Weneed only refer to the appoint- 
ment of the Education Commission whose labours 
cannot but place the education of the people ona 
broader and firmer basis than has been the case 
hitherto, and to the ready and stanch support 
which your lordship has always extended to all 
educational enterprise in this country. 

Again, my lord, you have not only restored the 
liberty Of the Nailve Press by the repeal of the 
Vernacular Press Act, which has justly earned for 
your lordship the title of the “Saviour of the 
ndian Press,” but you have given practical re- 
cognition to the principles of free discussion, and 
adopted divers means for securing greater publicity 
loveipatye measures before they are passed into 

















My lord, we most gratefully acknowledge that 
your lordship’s efforts to train the people of this 
country in the management of thelr own public and 
municipal affairs, are calculated to produce 
highly beneficial results. Wo hope and expect, 





that the new departure in the, matter of the 
Local Self-Government which has been directed by _ 


Coens 


your Lotdship will ultimately lead to a better 
administration of local affairs, while it will also 
serve as a useful instrument of gradual political 
education, 

During your generous administration, you have 
also borne in mind the claims of eminent natives of 
this country to high offices in the State, Your 
lordship has thus the people of India to prove, that- 
they are not unworthy ta occupy the posts of con: 
fidence and responsibility, and that the Govern- 
ment need never despair of finding in them abl 
loyal, trustworthy, and zealous servants am 
counsellors. 

Nor, my lord, can we be otherwise than deeply 
grateful for your efforts to remove as far as prac- 
ticable the race distinctions and disabilities which 
may, perhaps, have been necessary in former 
times, but which the circumstances of the present 
day have rendered unjustifiable. My Lord, your 
efforts to place the natives of India upon a footing 
of equality with their European fellow-subjects 
have already immortalised your name among us, 
and they willever be remembered with feelings of 
pumiration and gratitude among the natives of 

ndia. 

My lord, we cannot allow you to retire from your 
high office without bearing emphatic testimony to 
the righteous spirit, and the high sense of duty, 
which have inspired all your measures. And we 
venture to say that if we should be fortunate 
enough to secure a succession of Viceroys of your 
moral elevation and practical statesmanship, India 
will before long attain a position among civilized 
nations which cannot but redound, in its turn, to 
England's glory and advantage, 

Tn conclusion, we feel that we should be greatly 
wauting in our duty to ourselves, if we withheld 
from your lordship this expression of our sincere 
regard and gratitude and if we did not 
adopt means to mark, by some suitable per- 
manent wemorial, the great obligations under 
which your lordship has placed us, We 
have accordingly opened a public _subscrip- 
tion for founding in this city an Industrial 
and Technical Institution with which we crave 
permission to associate your lordship’s honoured 
name, so as in a measure, however slight and 
imperfect, to indicate to future generations our 
estimate of your Lordship’s sterling worth and 
eminent services lo our country. 

‘and now, my lord, we must bid a sorrowful 
farewell to your lordship and to the Marchioness 
of Ripon. wish you both, a prosperous and 
Happy. voyage to your native land, and we pray 
that ihe great God of the Universe may bestow upon 
you both every true happiness, and’ that he may 
Continue to make you a blessing both to the Jand of 
your birth, and to this country in which your ilustri- 
Jos name Will be for ever remembered with feelings 
of sincere admiration, affection, and gratitude, 

‘Yas Rao Sangs said—The first thing which 
you will allow me to say in presenting the ad- 
dress is to mention to you the presence of several 
deputations from the mofussil and from several 
of the largest mills in the city (cheers) You 
have now among you a deputation from Khan- 
deish and another from Sholapur, saying in the 
name of the varied populations of those large 
districts that they take the warmest interest In 
what is going on in this Town Halland they also 
propose to send their deputations tous at the time 
Pieaddress is presented (renewed cheering). ‘This 
fe pot an age in which the gates of Somnath can 
make any Viceroy famous (laughter). We have 
Kone beyond the heroic period. We have arrived at 
an age of commerce and electric communications. 
But what connects Lord Ripon wit this meeting 
and \ is that telegraphic in- 
fluence which moves the humau heart and the 
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human mind, and which make: 
were aulinated By/a suple alee tle auatneian 
brought us here to-day (cheers.) The tal and — 
moral influence which is the guiding and the rulin, 
spirit of the present administration commands out 
sympathies, our respect, our gratitude and our affec- 
tion. All the matters connected with this adminis- 
tration have been explained in the address which is 
now before you and which you are formally asked to 
pass (cheers). When I spoke of the district depu- 
tations I should also have asked leave to mention that 
T just now had placed in my hands two substantial 
and princely tokens which show that the princes of 
India are linked with the people in their admiration 
for this great administration, These links come to 
you from the heart of Kattywar—one from H. H 
the Chief of Limri—and you will learn with satis. 
faction that each represents Rs. 5,000. Therefore 
you will remember (hat inthe business we hay 
assembled to transact, we have nov only the | ae 
bat the princes of India with us, all Joined wether 
in one solemn thanksgiving address 
Vicaey (heen meer Sips 
Tur Hon, K. T. TELANG, C.LE., who was received 
with cheers, in seconding the resolution, sald: 
Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen,—I have very great 
pleasure, indeed, in seconding the resolution which 
has been proposed byRao Saneb Mundlik, And when. 
Tsay that { have very great pleasare in doing 60, 1 
am not merely indulging in the conventional cant 
supposed to be suitable to such occasions. I really 
feel it to be not only apleasure, but also an honour, 
to have the opportunity of taking part in such 
a proceeding as that we are engaged in this 
afternoon. Gentlemen, it was only yesterday 
that I was asked by two of my friends whether 
I really and seriously intended to join in this move- 
ment, and why I was going todoso. | answered, 
gentlemen, that I had not only folued in the move: 
ment, but that | had joined in it with all my heart 
and soul, and that my answer to the question, why. 
I had done so, would be given this afternoon, 
Gentlemen, there are two tests, [ think, by which 
we can judge, whether anyone who has been en- 
trusted with the government of men has or bas not 
acquired a title to the gratitude of his subjects. We 
may form our judginent cither from the views of 
those over whom he bas borne sway, or from a 
careful anilysis and examination of the measures of 
his administration, and after striking a balance 
between their merits and defects, Gentlemen, T 
venture to say that tried by both tests, 
Ripon'’s regimé will come out triumphant, 
Whether we look to the popularity which his Lord- 
ship as won among the pecs over whom he has 
borne sway for the last four years, or whether 
we consider the various measures of bis adminis: 
tration, the conclusion is fo! upon all un- 
binssed minds that Lord Ripon's Government has 
been mostsuccessful. As to (he first point, we have 
only got to consider the history of the past fortnight 
or three weeks which his Lordship has spent in the 
journey from Simla to Caleutiy and notice hia 
pularity, which remains full of vitality and power 
Frupite of the great strain put upon it only afew 
monthsago. The accounts which we are receiving, 
every, day paray to that with conclusive effect— 
an effect which cannot for one moment be impeached. 
Again, gentlemen, there have always been amongst 
us men who have been branded by our critics, as 
constituting what may be called a permanent he 
8 
any 











position to Her Majesty's Government in 
country, however that Government may be at 
time constituted. But strange as it may seem, even 
these men haye now walked over into the ranks 
of the Ministerialists, so to Lian dare joining 
in the chorus of praise which jig reverberatin 
throughout the length and breadth of the lane 

















y ruler 
n, that is not a slight success for any ru 
pron te Have achieved. i is CNUs Harr 
n ruler, But the fi 
1 a tig vit an unsatisfactory test to apply 
Poriiese cases. I agree In that view toa ceriaim 
extent. But we must here remember (vo, iy 
of popularity, which have been distinguished aan 
‘one another by that eminent judge, the late Sir Jone 
ent aidue. ‘There is the popularity which is followed 
eaiernd there is the popularity which follows the 
performance of one’s daty—the pursuit of an pears 
Derormaightforward course, ‘The popularity whic! 
Ana lowed after may not afford good evidence of tbe 
is folowra man, But, gentlemen, the popularity of 
Jord Ripon is of the latter class, and does, therefore, 
Tomtituce a fair test of te success of his Lordship’s 
rule, (Cheers.) But let us apply the second test 
Talpich I have alluded above. Let us examine 
to Tearefully scan, without any projudices, some of 
tie neasures of Lord Ripon's administration, for it 
fs impossible to go through the whole number even 
of the most prominent measures on such an occasion 
ct thepresent, Taking only those connected more 
or less closely with fiscal administration, we Bate 
gentleme! the beginnings made of a pol icy of rea 
and se atral support to the manufactures of the 
country. That is a measure fraught with great 
possibilities. ‘Take ‘again the recent resolution re- 
Varding surveys and assessments of land. Gentle. 
men, after a great deal of complaint and outcry 
on that subject, we may now consider ourselves as 
being at least within Ineasurable distance of the 
time when the ryot may be saved from one of his 
many yexations—the ryot who has hitherto been the 
object rather of passive than of moving active 
sympathy. Look again at reduction of the salt 
duty—a measure most satisfactory in the interests 
Of the poorer classes of our population. These 
fheasures show that Lord Ripon's policy bas been 
one of affording genuine aye Dae and tangible 
help to the classes of the population who are least 
able to help themselves, or to make the voice of 
fomplaint heard when they are oppressed. It is 
diametrically opposed to that policy of carrying: 
taxation “along the line of leastresistance,”” which 
commended itself once to some great masters of 
statecraft. But, gentlemen, there is one point con- 
nected with Lord Ripon’s fiscal policy, to which I 
qnust here refer, as it is the point on which the 
Strongest attack on Lord Ripon’s rule has been 
made, purely on grounds of reason. I refer to the 
repeal of the import duties on Manchester goods, 
Gentlemen, I remember, when that repeal was 
announced, being told by a friend of mine that 
{ was allowing myself to be blinded by English 
party prejudices, in making no effort to publicly 
rotest epeiney Lord Ripon’s proceeding, as we had 
aaa onthe occasion of the first partial repeal of 
the duties by Lord J.ytton’s Government. 
denied then, gentlemen, as I deny now, that there 
was CG peste prejudice in the matter at all. 
For, see how different were the circumstances in the 
two cases. A little consideration will make it ab- 
solutely clear that they differed entirely from each 
other on most essential points, In the case of Lord 
Lytton’s measure, it was voluntarily undertaken 
by his Lordship’s Government, when a general 
election was impending in England, and ata time 
when, in substance, additional taxation had been 
imposed hen the people. How stood the facts 
when Lord Ripon’s measure was enacted? ‘The 
repeal was enforced upon Lord Ripon’s Government 
by the action of their predecessors—an action which, 
it was cynieally confessed by those predecessors, 
owas intended to enforce this further nab It was 
taken at a time when there were no immediate 
English interests to please, and when, so far from 
there being any increase of taxation, there was 
actually a remission of taxation in the shape of the 
reduction of the salt duty, which Lord Ripon's 
predecessors had enhanced in some parts of the 
country on the plea of securing symmetry and 





uniformity throughout the empire: Therefore, 
WAITne au other considerations, it seems to me 
capable of conclusive proof that the measure sane: 
tigned by Lord Ripon was not at all as objectionable 
Ae that which we did publicly protest against. 
fave thus, gentlemen, referred to a few specific 
measures of Lord Ripon’s rule, but they have only 
been referred to as illustrations. Other measures, 
ifexamined, will yield similar results. But Idon’t 
propose to dwell on them, J will rather say a word 
on the general tone and spirit of liberalism, which 
has been a pervading characteristic of L ord Ripon’s 
rule. Whether we look at the repeal of the 
Vernacular Press Act or the resolution for making 
public the aims and scope of Government measur 
or the practice of inviting people's opinions on cons 
templated projects, or whether we look to the great 
Scheme of local self-government, or the manner, 
for that is most important, in which the late Kris- 
todas Pal—clarum et venerabile nomen—was ap- 
pointed to the Supreme Legislative Council, we see 
Hearly the liberal policy of Lord Ripon’s, Govern: 
ment. Gentlemen, many of you will doubtless 
remember the noble lines in which the successor 
‘of him that uttered nothing base ” has embodied 
the anticipated sentiments of after generations on 
the reign of Queen Victoria, ‘ And statesmen,” 
the Laureate sings— 
“ And statesmen at her Council met, 

Who knew tho seasons when to tuke 

Occasion by the hand and make 

‘The bounds of frecdom wider yet, 

By shupl- & some august decreo 
That Jeft her throne unshaken still 

Broad-based upon her people's will 

‘And compase'd by the inviolate sea.” 
(Cheers.) ‘The ideas so beautifully expressed in these 
lines are literally true of the Government of Her 
Majesty as represented by the present Viceroy in 
thiscountry. Yes, gentlemen, Lord Ripon has made 
the bounds of freedom wider, by shaping divers 
august decrees, which have not only left Queen Vic- 
torju’s throne unshaken in this land, but have made 
it even more broad-based upon the peoples’ will. It 
is the pereeption of this tendency of Lord Ripon’s 
policy to extend the bounds of freedom that is gall 
and wormwood to Sir F. Stephen. It is no longer 
necessary for us to consider whether his views can 
be properly accepted or not, ‘fhe principles whicb 
he seems to advocate have been finally rej 
the British Parliament and the British 
it is that tendency and the tangible embodiments of 
itagainst which that eminent person, as well 
some feebler and less intellectual spirits, are 
ing themselves. Itis that, however, on which, in 
my humble judgment, rests most firmly Lord 
Ripon’s claim upon our gratitude, It is that, there- 
fore, which explains our present movement. It is 
that which affords the basis of my answer to the 
question [alluded toat the outset of my observa- 
lions. [tis that which justifies the remark, that 
summing up the result of Lord Ripon’s rule, you 
may say, again borrowing the language of the 
Laureate, that “he wrought his people lasting 
good.’ Inthe case of sucha Viceroy, gentlemen, 
what we are duing thisevening isnot merely pro- 
per and called for, it is really inadequate. Gentle- 
men, { will not detain you any longer; I beg to 
second the motion which has been placed before 
you. (Loud and prolonged cheers.) 


Mr, JAyeRILAL UMIAsHANKER YAdNUK said--I 
have very great pleasure in supporting the motion 
for the adoption of the address, In that address and 
in the speeches of the gentlemen who preceded me, 
you have had described to you the various measures 
of Lord Ripon's administration, So large is the 
ground which these measures cover, that itis difficult 
to do them full justice here, There is among thema 
class of measures of which the full signifleance and 
value will come to be practically understood and 







































orized by those whom they affect as ti 
Tetee te tite IBSdIES Canin Ge MORGUE BRU TRESS 
ment. In these reforms, as in other acts of his 
Lordship’s administration, the merit of Lord Ripom 
consists, not in making any radical changes in the 
existing state of things, butin giving ices such 
aform and shape a5 would make them acceptable 
tothe classes most interested in them. ‘The main 
object of these land reforms is, 1 take it, to improve 
the condition of the agricultural classes or rather 
toclear away the impediments which lie in the way 
of such improvement. I say the improvement of 
the condition of the Indian ryot This iva Lig 
problem ; it is at the same tine @ sore problem 
with the British Government, The attempt 
to solve it has tasked the wisdom of the best states- 
men in India and England. Gentlemen it is a notable 
fact in the history of England's work in India that 
whereas free scope has been given to all classes of 
Her Majesty's subjects ia this country to 
advance themselves in wealth and intelligence 
in proportion to the degree in which they avail 
themselves of the opportunities offered to them, 
and whereas such opportunities have been 
actually availed of in various ways by different 
classes of people, the agricultural classes stand out 
from the rest of the population as those who have 
not had theie fair share of the beneficent effects of 
British rule. {tseems to me, gentlemen, that the 
best resources of British statesmanship had so far 
hardly grappled successfully with this agricultural 
problem. ‘he Indian ryotof the present day is in 
the sameabject, and helpless state as he was thirty 
Years ago. Strange as itinay appear it is nevertheless 
ut Not that he is inferior tn tatelligence to 
others of hiscountrymen, He knews perhaps.s well 
@s others wherein lies his interest, But there is 
something in his relations with the State which is 
ina measure answerable for his present condition, 
Now what that is, is the problem which Lord Ripon 
has attacked, and attacked successfully. He has 
attacked it in @ manner which hi 
the gratitude of these classes. There is 
no other country in the world in which the 
State has such immediate, such close and intimate 
relations with the agricultural classes as Zudia, The 
Government of India [8 not a mere Government, 
Itis the chief landlord of the country. It has @ 
tenantry which constitutes nearly 0 per cent, of 
the population, Now, one thing which goes to 
account, in some measure, fer the backwardness of 
the Indian ryot is, as I said just now, that the rela- 
tions between the State landiord and the ryots are not 
of the happiest character. Successive Viceroys and 
Governors-General of India felt this. And they 
have applied themselves seriously to the tusic of im- 
proving those relations but their efforts appear to 
five been confined chiefly toa record of valuable 
suggestions in minutes and despatches, No practical 
Step would seem tohave beentaken by them, It 
was reserved for Lord Ripon to take this practical 
Step, to carefully probe and diagnose the disease and 
apply the needed cure, He found that, among other 
chuses, one thing which all along had kept the 
ryot in a depressed state and deprived him of the 
climulus to greater exertions was the fecling of 
tuicertainty hanging over hismind, nay, a feeling 
of fear, lest under the existing agate of periodical 
Settlements, the Government should enhance the 
sesstnent on his land at the renewed settlement, 
‘lest by such enhancements he should be deprive 
eh the fraits of his labour and industry. How 
fo get over this fear, how to afford the ryot a com: 
ide security in the enjoyment of the fruits of his 
abour was a problem that had also occupied the at: 
taution of Lord Ripon’s predecessors in India and 
bf the various Secretaries of State in England. Thus 
fr one shape or other, the land question in India 
has been discussed and discussed for the last 22 
years, infact, ever since the date of Sir Charles 
\Food's despatch 

























































of 1s02, That despateh pointed 





out the political and sovial adv: 
Tanent settlement and the sniulus which wake 
settlement would give toagriculture and the erowin 
of wealth in India. The Idea of a permanent setth 
ment has not found favour with Indian wuthorlties 
batthough a permanent settlement has been 
couraged by them, the evil effects of the it 
system of renewing settlement atthe end of wo 
hove been fully admitted, It has been admitted, 
for instance, tat the system prevents agricultural 
operations being maintained in a high, state of 
eificiency, A change in the system bas been 
deemed’ necessary. Tord Lawrence, Lord Mayo, 
and Lord Northbrook successively suggested the 
directions in which the change Should be made. 
Lord Nortibrook’s idea was to introduce o 
self-regulating eystem of land assessments based 
on valuations of laud once carefully made, and 
to dispense with the system of repeating such 
valuations at the end of every 30 years. This 
principle now forms the basis of Lord Ripon’s 
measures of land reform The Government of India 
have resolved that once that a careful survey and 
settlement of land has been made in adistrict, 
there shall be uo remeasurement and no re- 
classification of that land ; and there shall be no 
settlement department charged with the duty, 
of fixing soil rates; that improvements fn lands 
made by aryot at his own cost shall not be taxe 
and that there shall be a complete security afforde: 
to him in respect of the full and free enjoyment of 
the fruits of his labour and capital It ts tobe 
noted here that the relief thus given is not to 
conflict with the right of the State to an increas 
of assessment, Chat increase will be made under 
certain specified conditions, and no other. ‘The 
new agricultural department, with its provinelal 
branches is the machinery by which these 
measures are to becacried out. The duty of that 
department will be to collect accurate agricultural 
and economic facts relating to each village. In this 
way, gentlemen, Lord Ripon has attempted the solu 
tion of perhaps the most difficultagricultural problem 
of the present day in India. ‘fo induce a feeling 
of security and relief in the ininds of the most tradi- 
tion—bouad classes in the country, is no ordinary 
feat of stateamanship, [t could not have been accom: 
plished if Lord Ripon was a mere dreamer, and an 
hnpractical man. It has often been asserted that in 
all acts of his administration Lord Ripon has been 
carried away by airy theeries of radical philosophy, 
and that he has accomplished little or next to no» 
thing that is of a practical character, New, I ask 
you, gentlemen, what can be more practical than 
the solution of Ukis most practical of all practical 
GuesHlony of the day—questions upon the right 
letermination of which depends the daily life, % 
the very existence of the most numerous class in 
the SOBA Tt indicates, to my mind, a singularly 
correct insight into the economic condition of the 
peasantry. ‘The fact that these land reforms have 
received the assent and approval of the most experi- 
enced members of the Government of India, the 
appreval of Local Governments and Provincial adinu- 
nistrations, this fact is to me the ost con~ 
Yineing proof that they are calculated to meet 
the ends in view. It is true that in them Lord 
Ripon has attempted nothing new. He has only 
given practical effect to the views which had been 
floating in the minds of his predecessors, But it 
required a high moral courage to do it, to take 
these qoeeons) from the domain of theory and put 
them into practice It shows a lofty conception of 
duty, based upon that principle of ‘bristian moral- 
ity which the late Duke of Wellington inculeated 
in his Indian despatches to the Court of Directors 
of the Bast India Company the principle, namely, 
that righteousness exalteth a nation, I leave 
you, gentlemen, to form your own conclusions 
as to the political and social effects of this ew 
land policy, I will only ask you to say, What 




















d the agricultural classes more loyally to 
ihe Bele “Sayer am Pm id ala 
the stability of Bri 
than the sense of Yest thus imparted to them? 
There have not been wanting cronkers ane 
essimists in aaplany: even very recently, 
ead or rather mislead the British public into suppos 
ing tiat India is on the brink of troublous tines 
that there are dangers immediately ahead. ebay 
Tean say to thisis that these are the surmises of 
those who do. not know the real feelings of the 
Rople, who do not know what Lord Ripon has 
yeoP forthe stability of British rule, It seems to 
me that, Lord Ripon has ruled over India in vain 
for four'years anda half, that we have met to little 
urpose {i this Hall to celebrate his rule over us, 
Frtilat is to be the immediate result of his adminis- 
tration, (No, no.) Such fears must be dismissed from 
our minds, No single Indian Viceroy has done 
more to place the stability of the Indian Empire on « 
firmer basis. And itis in the permanent interest 
ofthis stability [say that India needs a succession 
bf Viceroys of the stamp of Lord Ripon, By his 
fighteous administration, by the moral elevation of 
Te character, and by the fact hatin all his acts of 
administration, he bas held before us the examples 
Of high-minded Englishmen who have preceded 
fim Inthe government of the country, Lord Ripon 
lias tanght us to know what the bright side of 
Jiritish statesmanship{s, To my mind, Lord Ripon 
jnnkes the nearest approach to the character of those 
worthies whose characteristics have been described 
by the poet. 
‘Vo stand tha first in worth a3 in command, 
‘To add new honours tomy native lund, 
Before my eyes my mighty rires to place, 
Xod emulate the ylories of our race, 
(Loud cheers.) 
‘Phe resolution was then carried by acclamation. 
Mr. Nownozser Furvonsex, who was received 
with loud cheers said—Mr, Chairman and gentle- 
men,—It gives me sincere pleasure to submit for 
your acceplance the following proposition, which 
has been entrusted to me:—"*That as an humble 
acknowledgment of his eminent services, His Ex- 
cellency be requested to allow his name to be con- 
nected with a permanent institution in the shape of 
‘an Industrial School to be founded in Bombay, and 
with such other memorial as may hereafter be 
determined.” It is universally acknowledged by all 
classes of the natives of this country, that our 
beloved departing Viceroy has been a true friend 
and real benefactor of our countrymen, and is there- 
fore entitled to our everlasting gratitude, His 
claims are acknowledged in fitting terms in the 
address, which has just been adopted by this 
meeting for presentation to His Lordship, The 
enthusiastic reception and the spontaneous ova- 
tions with which his Lertstip has been greeted by 
the masses of the people during the whole course 
of his progress throughout the Punjaub and the 
North-Western Provinces show the attachment of 
the people. In the Madras Presidency and 
ia our own Presidency public meetings 
have been in his honor and memorials have 
heen resolved to be erected. We were the 
first to welcome his Lordship on his land- 
ing here four and half years ago, and we shall be 
the last to bid him farewell on his departure, Last 
year we held a public meeting in the Framjee 
‘owasjee Institute, policing fier Majesty the 
Queen Empress to prolong the rule of Lord Ripon 
roaxtogive sufficient time to venture and carry 
out his benefleent measures in promotion of the 
welfare of the people of this country. We shall 
therefore regret his Lordship’s departure. The pro- 
posal to establish in Bombay a technical institution 
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i tion of the revered name of Lord Ripon 
ye thave no doubt, meet with the approbation 
Or the great meeting which Ihave the honor of 
addressing. It will supply along felt want and i 
properly carried out wil enable us to train the 
Pouths to learn and practise the industrial arts, 
qrades, and professions, We hope all classes of our 
countrymen and the chiefs and princes of India 
Will be pleased to give adequate pecuniary support 
to the institution proposed vo be established. (Loud 
cheers.) 

Mr, TRIBHOWANDAS MunaaLpas NaTHoopnoy 
said—I rise to second the resolution which has 
been so ably laid before the meeting by Mr.Nowrozjeo 
with feelings of gratification and joy because it 
affords me an opportunity of adding my bumble 
tribute of pratse and appreciation to the sterling 
worth of a Viceroy, whose name more perhaps 
than that of any of his illustrious predecessors has 
made for itself a habitation and a home in the 
hearts of the teeming millions of this vast empire. 
Gentlemen, the resolution is such that it needs 
ho extraneous ald to commend itself to your earnest 
attention and approval. Lord Ripon’s honoured 
name has become almost from the commencement 
of his glorious career a household word among 
the peoples of India, Lord Ripon’s works, which 
no true son of India can recall without mingled 
feelings of pride and gratitude speak loudly for 
theinselves. Short as has been his rule over us, 
shorter even than is usually accorded to a Viceroy 
aud Governor-General, it has been without exagge- 
ration an exceptionally brilliant one, replete with 
measures dictated by true statesmenlike polic 
and having for their object the physical 
mental, and moral amelioration of India, 
disturbed by selfish and party clamours, with 
a single eye to the duty which he owed to 
himself, his country, and bis God, actuated mainly 
by the desire to prove himself worthy of the 
high trust reposed in him by the gracious sove- 
reign whomn he has so nobly Tepresented during his 
Viceregal career among us. He has at all times 
held the scales of justice and fair play evenly in his 
firm impartial haud. To us aliens in blood and na- 
tionality it cannot be other than a subject of selt- 
congratulation to find that his noble heart has 
always beatin sincere earnest sympathy with the 
children of this soil. All our legitimate wants and 
aspirations have always heen his first care. His 
aim has been not to lower but to elevate us, not to 
keep us down the unwilling slaves of hard task 
masters, but to raise us to the dignified position of 
worthy companions of those whom Providence 
has appointed torule over this land; not toallow our 
education and the principles which we have 
imbibed with it to rustin us unused, but to enable 
us to let the light within us go forth of us, not 
merely for our benefit but also for the benefit of 
generations to come, with the solicitude of a father 
for the welfare of his children, he has been 
mindful of all our true interests and has upheld 
them manfally and nobly against the unreasoning 
cry of prejudce—upheld them even at the sacrifice of 
that popularity among ones own people which but 
few are unselilsh enough to discard, Look back to 
the history of the past fourand-a-half years, from the 
time of his assumption of the rein of office to the time 
of his laying them down,and what a glorious prospect 
meets our eye ; flelds ripe for the reaping, others 
but just sown with the promise ofa rich harvest, 
ifonly the fostering hand of another suchas he, 
waters them. So many measures of vital im- 

jortance Lo the mental and moral regeneration of 
india crowd within these four and-a-half years that 
it is all but impossible, within the limited time at my 
disposal, to do more than merely allude to them, 























in passing, as so many evidences of th * 
generosity, which planned and inaagueealtnees 
and of the unswerving firmness which carried then 
through, in spite, in one notable instance, of 
Opposition, the bitterest and most unflinching 
that has assailed any public measure in the annals 
of our country’s history, when we look back to the 
troubled period during which the much-abused Hbert 
Bill struggled for existence. We cannot, but admire 
rd Ripon’s thorough unselfishness’ and disre- 
gard for all personal considerations before the one 
aramount consideration of justice and duty, All 
rd Kipon’s works such as the scheme of local 
self-government, the reduction of the salt duty, the 
repeal of the Vernacular Press Act, which under 
cover of preventing sedition had all, but crippled 
the usefulness of a free native Press, the encourage- 
ment afforded to native industry and local trades, 
the removal of the administrative disability of a 
native judge to try British born subjects, and other 
works too nuinerous to tention testify to his un- 
quenchable desire to promote the welfare of the 
ndian people, and to follow on the lines of the 
liberal principle laid down in her Majesty's pro- 
clamation of 1838—the “ Magna Charta” of India. 
Gentlemen, in my humble opinion Lord Ripon 
has by all these works placed the British rule 
in India on a firm and stable footing because it is 
on the contentment of the subjects that the real 
strength of a Government principally depends. By 
benefitting the people of India he has permanently 
benefitted the British Empire, Politicians like 
Lord Macaulay and Mr. John Stuart Mill have 
given expression to sentiments bearing out the 
observations I have made, Lord Macaulay, in a 
speech in Parliament, on Government of ‘India, 
declared :—''It is scarcely possible to calculate the 
benefits which we miglit derive from the diffusion 
of European civilisation among the vast population 
of the East. It would be on the most selfish 
view of the case, far better for us that the people 
of India were well governed and independent of 
us, than ill-governed and subject tous, that they 
wereruled by their own King but wearing our 
broadcloth and working with our cutlery, than 
that they were performing their salams to English 
collectors and English magistrates, but were too 
ignorant to value, or too poor to By English 
manufactures. ‘Co’ trade with civilised men is 
infinitely more profitable than to govern savages. 
That would inieed be a doting wisdom which in 
order that India might remain a dependency, 
would make it an use less and costly depen- 
dency which would keep a hundred millions 
of men from being our customers in order that 
they might continue to be our slaves. We are 
free, we aro civilised to little purpose if we 
grudge to any portion of the human race an equal 
neasure of freedom and civilization. Are we to 
‘ep the people of India ignorant in order that we 
may keep them submissive t or do we think that 
we can give them knowledge without awaking 
ambition? Or do we mean to awaken ambition 
‘and to provide it with no legitimate vent who will 
answer any of these questions in the affirmative. 
Tt may be that the public mind of India may expand 
under our system, tll it has outgrown the system 5 
that by good Government we may educate our 
subjects into a capacity for better Government ; that 
having become {nstructed in European knowledge, 
they may in some future age demand European instl- 
tutlone whenever it (such a day) comes it will be the 
proudest day in English history to have so ruled 
Them as to have made them desirous and capable of 
all privileges, of citizens would indeed be a title 
to glory all our own J, S, Mill, on liberty p. 68; 
‘state which dwarfs its men inorder that they may 
be more docile instruments in its hands even for 
beneficial purposes will find that with small men 
no great thing can really be accomplished } and 
that the perfection of machinery to which it has 
sacrificed everything, will in the end avail It no- 
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thing, for want of the vilal power wi 
that te machine might oti more, ae erie 
anish.” hen I 4 
this crowded hall ringing with moneay evUReenai 
onall sides, and see so many faces beaming with 
Unutterable delight at the bare mention of their 
‘nefactors cherished name, I cannot think that we 
asa nation are ungrateful for the services such as 
the retiring Viceroy has rendered to us aud for 
favors such as he has showed upon us. Lord Ripon's 
works have enthroned him in the hearts of a grate- 
ful people, and so long ss these works will endure, 
will the memory of his good name live inthe Jand 
which has so largely benefitted by his beneflcent 
and wise rule. Side by side with these works it be- 
hoves us, the recipients of his favors, to raisee by 
our united efforts some lasting monuments of public 
utility and to request his Lordship to permit us to 
connect this name with them, which, while 
attesting to future Renere tous the force of our 
undying gratitude, will at the same timeserve as the 
beacon to point to succeeding Viceroys the sure 
road to everlasting fame, The good wishes of all 
true sons of India (and their name ix legion) follow 
Lord Ripon to his distant home with the sincere 
rayer that top freed from the cares of office 
he may still continue through a long succession of 
years, to take an active part in every measure 
calculated to promote the well-being and prosperity 
of our native soil. With these remarks, gentlemen, 
I beg to second the resolution which you have just 
read, (Cheers) 


Mr, Damopnur THakeRsky Mutsee said—Mr. 
Chairman and gentlemen,—I beg to say a few words 
in support of the resolution which has just been so 
ably proposed and seconded, and in doing so, I feel, 
that it Is beyond my power to do justice to the merits 
of ourretiring Viceroy. I am sure that you will 
all agree with me when I say that no Vieeroy who 
bas ruled over us has done so much good and won 
such a wari place in the hearts of the natives of all 
classes as Lord Ripon has done, It gives me much 
pleasure to support this resolution, inasmuch as IT 
consider that it will supply a great want. There is 
no denying the fact that many of the arts and 
industries that once flourished in India are almost 
extinct owing to their having been superceded by 
articles that can be produced in England, and the 
continent of Europe, and imported into the country. 
at less cost than they can be produced on the spot 
If the Institution which itis proposed to found as 
‘a memorial of the high estimation in which the 
Viceroy is held by us, is carried out to its fall extent, 

1 think that there is no doubt that the great good it 
willconfer on those wao pass through it will be 
pleasing to Lord Ripon, but the institution will also 
confer lasting benefits on ourselves and the country 
at large, for there is no doubt that there is a great 
want amongst us of skilled artizans. With the 
exception of the cotton industry there are really 
very few industries that flourish in India, and. this 
is not because our people are not adapted for work 
such as that performed by the artizan classes in 
Europe, but simply because the men have never bad 
Bargvaical training, and, 1 contend that the Indus- 
trial school will exactly supply this great want. 
There is nodoubt that India bas made great pro- 
ress under British rule, but think Lam right when 
‘say that with the exception of the cotton aud jute 
manufacturing industries none of the various ind us- 
tries which in England and the Continent give 
employment to such Jarge numbers of people, hav 
struck root in this couniry. I trust that when the 
{ndustrial School gets into full work that we shall 


of our youths passing through it and 
Hava inany tues trchateel edneation that will tit 
them to earn their living as skilled artizans looking 
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4 forward to establishing workshops, instead of hav- Hon. Justice Nanabhal Huridas, Framjeo Nuscerwan- : 
jog an ambition that soars no high than a well- jee Petit, Cursetiee, Furdoanjee Paraolk, Dosabhoy $ rovideall 
5 pala clerkship. I also think our progress for the Framjeo,” CS alec Bengnige, CG provide all the latest means and) appliances, which 
uarter of a century has been devoted too much STO oo. K Weal Tata, Hon. V. N. Mandlick, { Snore or less costly. i fancy the buildin et the righteous polic: 
fast quartefieg simply. the education of the mind. Ge HOR i, Taam Coke Oh, eo iit ueed.a Jars oullay—something overalekhot | pa recsived ths 7 pursued by our retiring Vicero: 
Werhave plenty of schools, and I think that we Byaulee. coeragjoo’ Furdoonjee, Pera ee nates ; Fupees.. Specialists will have 10. be: imported for te sanction alike of history ‘and teh sanetion— 
re ce yeave tos many, but what wo really want Fe A eee ere ecbhoy, " dinncherjes. C. some ume to come, able and willing to com: Christian nations regard aedivine. Mav made 
Pant jaa. institution as that now proposed to be Mursban, Frninjee Dinshaw Petit, Muncherjee Bomanjec ; municate to us not merely the technieal details Measures of publi utility sod eat 
is sueh an insiiucvhen certain amount of analy Jalbhoy Arar seth Horm rjee omnanjce a otauy particular branch of knowledge, but men Frenaures of public utility and satety have jes 
Education has. been attained it may be put to some Fe eet Eee Nee tigliness Aga morons versed in the theory of each art and of Lord Binns. aan aated during’ the ‘viesuyalty: 
prscuea une sendy the youtisto the Tadustral Wadin, Nowrajeg Manegkico Wadig, Hy Highness, ga crnfts thoy, profeas|‘to} Vea} soul rattonalé of tha repeal of U fo Vernasular Prese eb or ie Belieee 
to learnatrade that willenable them to das _Khi A eae F i kimi ess employed in the man ct sion or ct or the suspen. 
are living. I trast, gentlemen, that Lord Ripon Baas Ekimjeg, “Vundrarandey se gamucden, Daag Ne cular article. “Indeed, we ceria erate Fee el Sea Pkt revenue 
(atl aceede to our request, and allow us to associate Mus ALehta, damsotl ee Cure t ee oth, Botanioe, beaten atitutlon: very, amdehanpeamealine toes haveieee cation Commiesion ge ao Ee Cea 
his name with this institution, for I feel certain if Jee Maste ieseer Framjee Moos, ‘Ardeseer Framjce 7 fessor Huxley trains young ecanis Tbe eR OLE Government—any on se scheme of Local Seif- 
his name vratawe sball have no difficulty in ralsing Molicitor, F. BR. Vicajee, B, N. Wagle, Dr, Atm he considered, and truly considers, th Sh wha’ PANS israel caqibamrnett (1 8A: 
Pandurang, Muncherjee'N.  Banaj val Una. - tifle ers, the really scien- +4 out in the 
the meeessary funds, and if the Industrial School is panaurehe: jee N. Banajee, Javerilal Umin- ic method, namely, of exposition of they are. conceived, very spirit In-which 
the eat success we all anticipate it will doubt: shunker, Geouldas Juxmohundas: OF Corene dalreabhoy tide method, namely of exposliga of a theory by | welfare of milifons eg rerpeneab et 
jee Fhe the forerunner of many other similar $6, TTR ERT Oe ee LHe Bamiararn Uy nn ace nudlyatie expe iimeelbertobReoretlen Jeeuee of millions of her Majesty's peaceable sub- 
Jesitutions, which will, I trust, be the means of Keener Alimedohal AbiDbal, Jolian ea rarcieatey Of tho thooeyitscit- by ther pupil aided Dy ate ‘of England, and) thorseentnie ea eatee eee eae 
tonferring lasting good on the people, (Cheers.) Son a ae eanten I hukerseet Noctoe, master. (Cheers,) ‘There was a time. wh Pye LS (Cheeta) “Bustukethons Ga ne Eee 
ater ng ation was then carried by acclamation. Homanjee Dinsha Pett, Purshojamdass Mt, Nathoobbat, tile studies “were subordinated, to 1He clasciont, |: SR enaLouba Weneheon eT TERE 
Me Sonanne Suargonzas Brsoasam who | Watfuoker Neti, Braet, Seca Traulto say, the former were kept in the back: | distant ture endeavour’ east a glance into the 
was cordially received, said—I have been e1 lussumbhal Visram, Fazalbhali, Vis-am, 1. M, Syaneo, ention entitled to claim the | leavour in so} 
with the duty of placing before Se eret | MenanE, Nerjoses: Cumrood Hebloolt, No WL Hantna, Fea MESA TS etre tte ferccediam egy concen tented lbea age 
aot ne ae propmalvion, for the nomination Cictharar car oodeen, ‘Tyabjen,, Khandorgs our I-known Permanent wy and even orl Taal relegate eS 
of a commit 5 jee, Joomabhat jee. Dr, P. F. Sa been in some degre c icin! equani| a ju 
ot ae ere: mo doubt tant tne | Sousa Ueizihany Cunehdy lags alice ta have preted, etence han enined Us proper pace, | Wh ailinated by an "enlightened philanthropy 
. i ndas. Gi as Kris! jee Mi i STEN , y 
waifiemen whom Lato going to namo will faithfully | Heepehinds ltunchordaa Nia Nunes Nulsos, Veereuund Boe a Ea tae (arya iallwralouearennt Tangerat atic eettaeaalerae eee Pbraved the 
oy cl N . ery vi vi 
find energetically work in the cause, and the out- SRG UR SMGL OTD ya gtaerwervon eauUos keen fapid succession, By a tacit division of labour the sel ers. souphe scarey Sok fee aa reintiRG eect 
come of their exertions will be th jeo Allbless und Sons, Hormusje yea ee eran: discovery of the experiment, i y be just atall tl popularity, to 
, ¢ foundation of the , Hormusjee Homonjee Jcejeebho; y periment, is seized upon by jmes in the face of storms that ty 
Ripon Technical Schoo! or College—an instrument tianputrao Hbarker Jalram Sowjee, Mansokbrain sooH: seeaver’ clans of “arorkmen’ temiliar. with tue |) gitsla oneliee eal wees REE EErE Teay all 
Ripon Tochofeal School or Collgean tustrument |) fab tats at Watananntteetaac Spe tte Ther tue ad) | hata thes” eae ine a 
people of this Presidency. One word Foren vay la Nathoobhoy,. Khinjec Jeewa,  Chuturbh ndass 1 ‘ z t practical experlence, an then ben ith reso weak, that will not throb 
3 1, Is, G 2 jee tapi 00). Morarjee, it, torture itin every e Wi 2 with the pulsations of 
Tthink, necessary by way of explanation regardin, Goculdas Migowsoe, Tapitas Vuridas, Damoder Tapidas, 1G torture ibinierery: poselilehiTsy ate eee ees eee Jorg ogg tiger rarer entire 
Pp! rs 4 ny najes Mehta Vizbhookhundas A 5 the practical purposes of fed is Won our gratitude and 
Te ciniptatttod etitife committee, By list includes Reha Fasuibna, Cums lla Ata succeed It corel the sort is tobe found here, And | Senoration by’ nplarés; buoy mat ye ree MT ETE 
the names of the leading Hindoo, Mahomedan, Par. Jombay,, Shak Essabln Calit, Mooljes Jeevraj, Hoer- why 7 Because we have no educational agencies our descendants will cherish the memory of his 
, Par- eebhoy Hormusigo Sheth, Dr. Temcoljoe B. N iri suited or intended for such purposes reign with feelings akin to pal 
see, and native Christian citizens of Bombay ; and it Dre iteW, Ichory, Stunchorjee Framjec Cama, Cursetjec Site craters of thie achome wil ogee! T triatARHAy) |) Hamer LIES agngat the, most lua ar 
is amatter to be grieved at tbat on this occasion we be pedamneed babs Oh Garner NOW? Giber Jouane ser to nuke ita reality. Set Dinshawjee everenerss | ob Tad lanien eee Cauca Ripon ene 
have not the benefit of English co-operation which I ee Sa Fare rarer eo is in the work (cheers), aud that in itself t | Fen dt tO rain acts ye ot 
‘am sure all of us had wished. This, however, is Muncherjoo | Hormusice Cama. _ Framjee SroEaies venture to think, is a guarantee of success. in: onree Wellesley) Bentick, Canning, Law- 
through no fault of Lord Rij Markur, Chublidas Juloobhal, Soonderuo Tt “P deed, our retiring Viceroy has done the utmost rence, and others who have made the name 
pon as an English Panalal’ Poounmeh ‘ooghnath, 1 vel of an En) 
patriot. It Is duc to his lordship to state that i Panalal’ Poourmehtnd, Sadaalé-V. Diuramahar, Naron: in is power to promote the indigenous ln. 90) ag] ab eae eae 
Ait that he has done in India, he has not been oS ‘Arjou, Premjee Dri Apne Morseliwar Runte, Dr HocaTant dustries and arts of this country, and it seems ee tetas (Renewed cheers.) Lord Ripon has 
{agin love and duty towards the land of his Arion, Pramjos Toslseadas, Munbiobundas Darnjeo, Harn: to me that inno more fitting manner can we ex- vin nd Coes and enforced the salutary 
SE eee terah Bue is padriouam ie. a era og Bulaand ee Aseiieg ders kr acenn press our appreciation of his generous labours in maxima incomprehensible to timid and Une serv ink 
solid nature and not childish. He wishes to He, Urloumsee Moles & C jee Mody Baletishna Dbim- thie behalf than by associating his name with the De itlealig wr at what is morally right cannot be 
Cana oor anc ot Buwland’ with, India Boveaklol Nagardas £0b Dorabjee Jamnsetjee Tatu? proposed institution, (Cheers.) Itmay be naturally Leoni In every part of his career you 
Andie understands howto do it, He seea ahead Rowjeo V. J. Shewshankerset, Bhugwandas Nurotunyd asked, why I have dwelt so much on this subject { SSHAtne toe aT operation. of; this) impala ty 
“than most yall the increasing difficulties of Janardhat, Gopal, Hajee Hussum Hajeo, Abdool Maho 3 Simply to show that a large sum of money is neces- rea e neaee show that we are thoroughly 
British rule in india, (Cheers.) He knows that a sub: Faanlbhoy Hyder Ait tatce tale Baloo Sidick, Hajee Sury to carry out the contemplated scheme, I have reretinctict ae geterous tone of his poly by Une 
ject nation smarting under political dl Ren inalorieal Vooke rales ebrah Noordeen,’ Jehan- consulted some of my friends on this point, and they se of wisdom and forbearance in the discharge 
4 political disabilities, is M a, Hajee Ebrahim Abdul’ Kayse: 26) hink aeAK of our public duty as citizens of a vast i 
oe Bae eae Gale source of strength to its mas- Kader Date Dajoe ee hore, Moly At asat seem to think Bil a lea Ba paeh of rauees are (Loud and prolonged cheers.) ‘ast empirog 
Pratorar like anc tonest iar, Dr. Underwood, Hajes’ Jehomul seeussary to make a fair beginning, Therefore, with: : E 
sessing ne slatesmanship, he UEC? et Kodsat batt Be hor fae bia Mira shall Matomned out the hearty co onerslth of all classes of the i Res as eH See ee eee 
cnergy and zeal to provide t q med bin Ali Ebrahim, Ee “ . Various communities inhabiting this Western Pre- RB. VURIEEVANDAS MaAbHoWwDas pr 
for the ood of India, as for miata ce) 80s less Kalifa All Usui, Jethanand Chalram, Banisidas Daseoo- Yieney, our efforts, will, uot be erowned with suc. | the following gentlemen be Lica 
land's power. (Loud cheers.) Unfortunately nai Ghellabhoy Hurridas, Babajee LRGs a ear aa ETRY] cess, Gentlemen, the statesman whose name we Honorary Secretaries to the said committer ‘The 
farsighted statesmanship {s not quite in vd N. Wadia, D, R. Chichgar, and H. N. Let . P, Cama, Nv . . seek to perpetuate ts 10 ordinary personage endow- Hon. Rao Saheb V. N. Mandlik, O.S.1 Chalion: 
with the predilections of most. of his countrymen Mr. NANABHOY B ; ed with, the highest qualities of head and heart j he Hon. Mae ryabji, the Hon. K. ‘t, ‘Telang, C.LE,, 
out here, andl PHMPETORa Sere tocdbt. 886. tiem theniemice YRAMJEE JEEJEEBHOY seconded has dediented) bis time Loti service of this great Me Pee Mehta, Mfr, M,C. Murzban, Mr. Pracetuany 
ing, us at this mo: D appenage of the British Crown. Bree from every das Ni - Ney 
regret, Nevertheless it is but pinen ange fe sone Mn, Horm appensee iishness or any notion of self-aggrandize- jas Narotumdas, and Dr. P. I: Gomes, 
Re oaceyvunintutitoreswarliiiy, worked for the’ good Peaivegleinioesi? Dapapuoy, who was warmly taint of awn the purest and. the loftiest motives | Dr. SHANTARAM VITHUL,In seconding the proposi- 
ame ang Brentness of his own country than ocr ean aa Jamsetjee and gentlemen,—I vel ashiate is peer of men, Lord Ripon, at tion, said: Mr, chairman and gentlemen,—The sub- 
ias durin; is adminis! ie pleasure of the bidding of his Sovereign, came to our country, 5 * 
Titan pleas (howdand prolonged cheers) now | 1ie address which asp porttniulsy wedeoeltion. the otto acquire riches or renown or titles, OF Ject of Lord’Ripon’s career, as viewed BY Ont Gi 
Ky beg to Pos ou salute on gedishieees:) now, ates hich has been read to you fs one not ier himelt with the prestige resulting from mil; trymen, has been so fully discussed both In the 
ty URecpLrnertoliowinar gentlemen with. pow ‘om e mmands our hearty concurrence, It is itary achievements and conquest, but solely and | press and in public meetings, in every town of any 
, add to their number isa Penbldtedtes nero er as distinguished for the moderation of its t simply from a powerful sense of duty—from at note throughout the length and breadth of India, 
i CULE ND casket Paueaiga dtiinde ctor tle is for the conciseness of language in which it earnost fosire to proinets the ined bad. wellateiaty that any person who, at this stage of that career 
memorial and general is expressed, trusted to his care. (Loud cheers. ‘nm theaccomplish- | 
Aiecepeiuinmestinge s ily to carry out the pressed. One of the proposed memorials trusted (gee noble aims he looked neither tothe | attempts to say anything, must submit to the risk 
ne is the establish 
‘The Hon. Si CaoHiieat 6a ment of a school for imparting eit nor to the left, but went straight forward, | of repeating something or other that has already 
pf Jameaties a Jeajecbhoy, Bart, 0.8.1, Sir Bich aA ana to the natives of this country. keeping Mi mind the pledges (some of thon, unre | gen proclaimed in praise of our noble Viceroy. Yet 
HOSES PGi ccatiotea, Peuias | emporium ot commer andor” aoe the Aco of cureaity deen at LAG age | ay ay weno 
ancekjee Petit, Vurjeevandas Madhowdas, eee ee, cou nares send, worthy. also ohtiie perishable principles Which are founded on the law | and varied, that many a polnt, which by Itself would 
whose honor itis to be founded must Pertten by the finger of God on the heart of nan. | speak volumes ia bis favour and hand down his 
(Cheers.) Te “ yighteouspess exalteth a nation,” then name to posterity, has not perhaps been adequately 
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. Five years 4 when Lord Ripon set 
pnb ee ge atioren lie Rearned us all with these 
pithy words, “Judge me by ty deeds. He then 
Promised but. iltue, and now that we are Foy 
to bid him farewell, we are bound to acknows 
Jedze that he has amply fuldiled the seemingly 
Mall promise, hethen held out. Mr. Chairman 
emit gentleman, I now propose to iuvite your 
‘attention to the hearty and lively interest which 
Lord Ripon took in’ the promotion and pror 

rat tocal industry, It was a distingulsed 
Fixture of his administration, thata great impetus 
Nas riven to local industry, and the fiat went 
forth, that whateyer the country could supply, 
Aiiuid be" procured for the Government from ani 
Within the country,’ Mr. Chairman, I trust you 
Willsuffer me to mention one incident in con 
nexion with the subject of local industry, that I 
have become acquainted with. We have in our 
pedsta soap factory, an iastitution which is by 
to means of great pretensions and yet in its infancy. 
‘This factory being in need of salt for manufactur- 
ing purposes applied to the Government of Bom- 
‘bay for exemption from duty on salt, on bee pronind 
tharit was a clog on the industry, The Bombay 
Government although fully alive to the justice of 
the prayer, regretfully declined the request from 
the fear that the concession might prove too large 
and be liable toabuse. The factory then memoria- 
fized the Goverumont of India, who at once took up 
the subject with that breadth of view, liberality of 
purpose and energy of action which has characteris- 
éd the whole toue of the administration during 
these five year’s. All the local Governments were 
at once consulted, and their views and opinions 
were invited, and finally a penerel resolution was 
sed by which not only this factory but all such 
Petories and industries were provided for, subject 
toproper regulations. Even. agricultural industry 
was notlost sight of in that resolution. In this 
way a healthy and fostering support and encourage- 
ment, haye been extended to the promotion 
of native industries, and yet I fear this measure 
is not to this day widely known abroad. These five 
ears of beneficent act! vley are destined to bear 
iruit in time to come and the seeds of good that 
have already been sown during this short period 
will yield arich and blissful hearvest to succeed 
qaaieeners dons) Is it any wonder that when Lord 
pon is leaving these sliores, we ought to meet 
and publicly acknowldge and attest the deep debt 
of gratitude under which be has laidus. Ibis at 
the same time a source of warmest self-gratulation 
for us, that our retiring Viceroy is to be succeeded 
by a nobleman who in other lands has hes proof of 
a strength of mind and power of auction, in such a 
distinguished tanner that he bids fare to pro- 
i¢ and develop to their perfect fruition the 
lines of policy that have been inaugurated in the 
present administration, Mr, Chairman and Gentle- 
man, The motion I am In charge of is the nomina- 
tion of honorary Secretarles’s for the committee that 
you have just formed, Idon't propose to detain 
you any longer, and will command to your accept- 
‘Auce the names of some of our townsmen for the 
offi who are not only such as represent the 
different sections of our community, but are them- 
selves persons of note distingished far their activity, 
It Pinion by Mr, Dinshaw Manockjee Petit 
that all classes of the inhabitants of this Presidency 
should be invited to subscribe, and that they be 
asked to send in their subscriptions tothe Bank of 
Bombay. 
The proposition being seconded — Mr. P. 
Mehta was carried, e wi By eas 


On the motion of Mr. Ahmedbhoy Habibhoy 


seconded Mr, Vundravandas Purshotamdas 
thanks were given by acclamation tothe Sheri: 
Bombay for even the meeting. eR Ler ot 


by 

e 

Mr. Jairazyhoy Peerbhoy proposed, and Mi 
Cumroodeen Tyebjee seconded, that the best thanks 





a 





of the meeting should te given to the chairman, 
‘The proposal was carried by acclamation. — 

‘At Mr, Pherozeshah Mehta's suggestion, three 
cheers were given for Lord Ripon, Dr. Cowaxjee 
Hormusjee proposed another three for Lady Ripon, 
A round of cheers for Sir Jamsetjee Je. jeebhoy 
followed by ringing cheers for the, Queen-Empres® 
terminated the proceedings. 





(From the Bombay Gazette, Dec. 1.) 


The meeting of natives which assembled in 
Bombay on Saturday to adopt an address to 
Lord Ripon abundantly confirmed the testi- 
mony which has been borne farther north and 
eastward to the merits of the retiring Viceroy. 
It was one of the largest gatherings that have 
been seen in Bombay for a long time past, and 
we cannot imagine how a more genuine mani- 
festation of native opinion could possibly have 
been obtained. No one who saw it will for a 
moment suppose that it was a merely per- 
functory demonstration of superficial enthu- 
siasm. That is a view of the matter for which 
no encouragement whatever has been given in 
any of the great cities which have thus far 
done honour to Lord Ripon, and we suspect 
that it will not seriously be maintained even 
by those who are least in sympathy with the 
movement. Nor is it possible to speak of the 
addresses delivered at this meeting in any 
terms other than those of approval. ‘There was 
much warmth in them, but there was 
much discrimination and much good sense. 
The speakers not only said the right thing, 
and said it well, but they were very careful to 
refrain from saying the wrong thing, and hence 
no note was raised that could jar within the 
meeting itself or in other communities outside, 
Mr, Pherozeshah Mehta’s estimate of the gene- 
rously, yet cautiously, progressive character of 
Lord Ripon’s policy put it in a light in” which 
neither Europeaus norNatives need contemplate 
it with distrust. Rightly looked as it has been 
perhaps the least disturbing policy that has been 
adopted in India for many administrations— 
the policy most likely, moreover, to comtribute 
to the permanence and yitality of the Imperial 
connection. Such, indeed, was the view which 
seem to have impressed itself upon Mr. 
Budroodeen 'I'yabjee, and there is something 
worthy of note in the observation of that 
gentleman that Lord Ripon had borne in mind 
that in pursuing ajust policy towards this 
country he was in fact strengthening and 
consolidating that connection,” Nor did this 
observation stand alone as an indication that 
the promoters of the meeting were animated 
by none of the unreal sentimentalism which is 
uow and then imputed to native recognition 
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of the services that Lord Ripon has renderee 
to the Empire. A plain ia st a ae 
icable sentiment” was deliy 

ing, aud the speect 
supported shov 
ata nts, there was lit 
ers of that kind. Such 
prepar 








inst “ im- 
red early in 
id the address 
od that in Bombay, 
need for disclaim- 
gathering as this 
| the way for the more collective 
nition of Lord Ripon’s services wh 
be made in Bombay three weeks henc 
goes far to guarantee that t 

he general, hearty, and itnpre 




























Not only as representative of the people of Bom- 





but of the great native communities comprised 
within the Western Presidency, the meeting on 
turday (29th Noy, 1834) at the Town Hall was also 





narkable as an impressive outburst of public en- 
thusiasm in thanks giving. 
appropriately tec 


as one of (he speakers 
the spirit and measures 
of the departing Viceroy’sadministration. Had the 
walls of the ball been extended so as to enclose double 
their present area, the crowds shut out from fort 
ing part of Saturday's audience would still hav 
been more than suificlent to fill the additional spac 
As it was, when every inch of platform and floor 
the masses packed the broad 
leading up to the meeting 
room, blocked up the wide roadway on both sides 
of the tramway lines, and then overflowed into the 
stern end of the garden in the centre of Elphin- 
stone Circle. In the hes to the 
Hall throughout the afternoon the multitud 
natives presented asingalarly animated spect 
Hispecially striking was the view of the front- 
age of the building, the stairs being packed 
from the colonnade downwards with a mass of 
figures. Those who had marched down were still 
distinguishable by the grouped banners, the waving. 
streamers and the bright scarlet uniforms of te 
bandsmen, scattered elements of the processions. 





















had been occup) 
flight of stone ste 


























Inside the hall one looked over hundreds of 
turbaned heads towards the raised platform, where 
the men of Hight and leading stood tightly pressed 








*< cheek’ by jow!,” with a background formed by the 
blue and gold of the great organ Ww hich constitutes 
the memorial of the Duke of Edinburgh's visit. 
Undoubtedly the Parsces were in the majority in 
the assembly, as they also furnished the gr 

number of the speakers ; but whilst the disciples of 
‘Zoroaster came in hundreds, Dustoors and laymen, 
elders and students, the Hindoo castes were 
represented by scores of Brahmins and Banias, 
the merchant princes of Western India among the 
latter ; and although the Mussulmans were perhaps 
fewer in number, the more weighty members of 
their community were to be recognised on the 
platform. The Sheriff attended at the opening as 
a matter of duty, and having read the requisition 
in accordance with which he had convened the 
meeting, took his departure with a brief expression 
of confldence in the loyalty and good order of those 
he left behind. In the subsequent proceedings 
therefore no European was present, To nominate 
Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy as the president of the 














meeting, a proposal carried 
the work of a few moments at ace ae ana 
at the front of the platform the Parsee barnes 
Dae ronet 
Strack the keynote of the occasion in the xpirit 
deep earnestness which characterised the deli = 
of his brief and telling address. He clatmed they 
they were taking part In an historle movement, 
and stated as the special distinction of Lord Ripod 
Uhat toa greater degree than could be sald atRae 
of his predecessors, his departure was antlotbatal 
in Paale Hee ees ‘Their plain duty, he 
kelrea sree ea is’ not to content them. 
tunte the Sane RAO pate pet ene 
viearoy Be sl he ministration of such a 
this object be del encae memorial, Towards 
already been promis (0 hd heen a 
Accurulog, 10" he’errangeeten tdi (de tRaaaied 
3 e gements no less than seven 
resolutions” wera to follow, three speakers being 
ue i Lo ence See first four, so that eighteen 
: ed ence before the agenda became 
comple It speedily became evident that the 
Very success of the meeting in one respect would 
unfortunately toa certaindegres marit in another, 
AL three o'clock standing room could not have been 
obtained with any expectation of comfort. ‘The 
Elphinstone statue and the bases of the colamns had 
long been possessed, but from without the crowd 
was still pressing through the open doorways. 
Round the platform were a few hundred seats, but 
their holders became unable to resist the pressure on 
all sides, and the inner space next the speakers be+ 
came gradually narrowed until it seemed that every 
now and again as if the chafrs would be swept 
away altogether. Not the slightest forethought 
having been given to the probability of such a 
contingency, it was thought prudent for the 
more venerable in the front ranks to take up 
a position of greater security on the edge 
of the platform, the reporters being left to fight 
for breathing space and to perform their functions 
as best they could when hemmed in by the crush, 
1m outside the building occasional bursts of music 
came from the bands, generally at most inopportune 
moments. From a corner of the interior the notes of 
a plano were made to punctuate the impassioned 
periods of a speaker lo the first resolution, and in 
the midst of the early oratorical flow, a short stand 
still was necessary during a diversion caused by 
the sudden entrance ofa number of banners. Their 
display of printed mottoes on a uniformly blue. 
ground ravged from “India wants more Lord 
Ripons” to “ Long live Lord Ripon,” copies of the 
Jatter having been reproduced in dozens by means of 
stencil plates. Ranging themselves beneath the gal- 
lery the banner-bearers evoked a joud burst of cheer- 
ingas they waved their bunting in the alr, Nothing 
deterred by such interruptions and meeting all 
their troubles with the utmost good-hamour, the 
speakers one after another reviewed the character 
‘of the closing administration for which they had 
nothing but praise, and after trying it by the most 
varied testa pronounced that the Viceroy’s measures: 
and policy came out like thrice reflned gold the 
better for each process. Notwithstanding the 
spirit of unanimity prevailing the bounds of reason 
able eulogy were generally observed, such declara- 
























tions ose of one of the concluding speakers 
that inchapres came “almost like ademigod free 
fromevery taint of selfishness” and ‘to rule over 
nas almost in the spirit of an angel” standing nearly 
alone in extravagance, of which the assembly show- 
ed their impatience and disapproval. 
To a speech containing several eloquent passages, 
the Hon, Budroodeen Tyabjee led off the array 
‘aud mored the first resolution placing on record the 
Geep senso of gratitade entertained by the native 
communities of Western India for the eminent 
services rendered to India by the Marquis of Ripon. 
Mr, P. M. Mehta seconded the motion in an address 
more carefully elaborated,but strikingly effective, his 
vigorous and practised delivery rendering his points 
Audible at times when the most experienced of pub- 
Iie speakers would have been sorely tried. Perhaps 
his happlest illustration was the repetition of the 
‘conversation between Lieut,-General Briggs and 
Mountstuart Elphinstone, whose statue imme- 
diately faced Mr, Mehta, The reception of Mr. 
Dadabhai Nowrojee who succeeded was rendered the 
more pronounced for reasons apart from the purpose 
of the demonstration. As he concluded, the chairman 
rose, and putting the resolution it was adopted with 
enthusiasm, as was the case with those following 
it. As the address had already been published the 
Rao Saheb V. N. Mandlik, who moved its adoption, 
dispensed with reading it, His announcement of 
the presence of the mofussil delegates and of the 
contributions promised by the Katty war princes re- 
newed the cheers which had greeted the Rao Saheb 
on presenting himself. A spirited speech followed 
from the Hon, K. T. Telang, who for the second time 
‘atthe meeting laid ‘Tennyson's famous dedication un- 
der contribution fora quotation. Mr. Javerilal touch- 
ed ona subject which by common consent seemed to 
have been left for its ablest exponent, and explained 
the significance of the land reforms of Lord Ripon’s 
Government, In the next resolution the proposed 
memorial to the Viceroy was formally submitted 
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by Mr. Nowrozjee Furdonjee who waived the 
claim toa lengthy hearing to which he was 
entitled, andin a few words explained that the 
proposal was to establish a technical college {n Bom- 
bay in association with the name of Lord Ripon. His. 
seconder, Mr. Tribhbowandas Munguldas Nathoo- 
bhoy, did not follow Mr. Nowrozjee’s example. The 
press of people had now reached the platform, and 
the heated atmosphere was almost intolerable. 
Near the chairman a few gentlemen fanning 
themselves vigorously provoked in others a feeling 
akin to that which affected the American students 
when addressed by the author of “ The Biglow 
Papers,” whoearned their detestation because he had 
brought his fan and they had been less thoughtful 
of theirown comfort, ‘The total absence of Euro- 
peans was commented on by Mr. Bengalee in mov- 
ing the appointment of a Committee, to be composed 
of Hindoos, Mussulmans, Parsis, and native Chris- 
tians—a fact, he observed, the more regrettable as 
Lord Ripon had been by no means wanting in love 
to the land of his birth. Mr. Nanabhoy Byramjee 
Jeejeebhoy fell a victim to the impatient spirit 
‘aroused—of the provocation of which he was certain- 
ly guiltless—and was obliged to curtail his remarks, 
Nothing daunted, Mr, Hormusjec Dadabhoy declin- 
ed to follow a similar politic course, A friendly 
suggestion was made that the audience was not 
disposed to hear him. He at once emphatically 
repndiated the insinuation, “I say they are 
disposed to hear me, they will follow me through- 
out.” Those sufficiently near to appreciate the in- 
cident Jaughed heartily, their spirit became infec- 
tious, and Mr. Dadabhai’s assertion proved to be 
justified, as he was listened to very indulgently, 
‘and his peroration cheered to the echo. With the 
passing of other resolutions of a more formal cha- 
racter, the demonstration was brought to a close, 
and with cheering for the Queen and Empress, the 
Marquis of Ripon, and the speakers, the vast assem- 
blage quietly dispersed. The meeting had lasted 
just over two hours. 
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THE MARQUIS OF RIPON IN BOMBAY, 





THE ARRIVAL AT PAREL. 


_ ‘Tite Marquis and Marchioness of Ripon got a 
foretaste of their reception in Bombay some miles 
away from the city. The special train was pur- 
posely slowed when passing Coorla,where more than 
4,000 of the operatives of the New Dhurrumsey 
Mills were congregated. They lined the entire 
causeway which connects the islands of Bombay 
and Salsette, displaying numerous flags, banners, 
and devices, and headed by a band, The 
occupants of the train were saluted with a burst 
of cheering and as Lord Ripon’s carriage passed, 
garlands and nosegays of flowers were showered 
upon it, his lordship coming outside the car to 
acknowledge the warmth of the greeting. The 
work-people had taken their stand on the causeway 
left and right of a protrait of Lord Ripon, execut- 
ed by Mr, Fakirji Dinshawji, beneath which his 
lordship was described in bold letters as “Oon- 
querer of Indian hearts.” Among the mottoes on 
the banners, which also conspicuously showed 
the name of the Dhurrumsey Mill, were “ Welcome 
to Bombay,” “ Supporter of Indian industries,” 
“God bless Ripon,” “* Long live Ripon,” “ Farewell 
Ripon,” “ God-speed ye,” and “ India wants more 
Ripons.” ‘The operatives returned to the mill after 
Mis train had passed, with shouts ot “ Lord Ripon- 
tijat. 

The arrival was intended to be a_ private 
one at the Parell Station of the G. LP. 
Railway, and the arrangements in connection 
with it were made from Government House. 
The up-platform of the station was gaily 
decorated with flags and bunting ; and the ortho- 
dox scarlet broad-cloth covered the floor, Mr, 
Barnett, the Agent, Mr, Conder, the General 
Traffic Manager, the Rey. Dr. Evans, Railway 
Chaplain, and the Hon. Budroodeen Tyebjeo 
were among those present at the station, Sir 
James Fergusson, accompanied by Captain Dean, 
Military Secretary, and Captain Boyle, aide-de- 
camp, came to the station shortly before 
the time when the special with the Viceregul 
party was expected to arrive. In the road 
near the station a guard-of-honour, consisting 
of 100 rauk and file of the Railway Volun- 
teers, was drawn up under the command of 
Captain Middleton. In the public road leading to 
the station, a large crowd of townspeople had assem- 
bled to get a glimpse of the Viceroy's party while 
on their way to Government House. The special 

















steamed into the station precisely at 5 p.m., Bom- 
bay time, when the salting battery at Apollo: 
bunder fired a salute of 31 guns in honour of Lord 
Ripon’s arrival. His lordship, who ay to 
in the best of health, was the first 
to int out of the train, and heartily shook 
hands with Sir James Fergusson. lie also 
shook hands with Captain Dean, Captain Boyle, 
the Rev. Dr. Evans, the Hon. Mr, Budroo- 
din, Mr, Barnett, and Mr, Conder, who were 
introduced to_his lordship by Sir James Fergus- 
son. As the Marchioness got out of her carriage, 
some of those present were introduced to her 
Jadyship, whose first words, spoken to one of 
them, were—“It is delightful up here.” In 
addition to the peer and Marchioness of Ripon, 
the undermentioned officials came by the special 
train :—Mr, Primrose, Private Secretary ; the Rev. 
Father Kerr, chaplain ; Surgeon Major and Mrs, 
Anderson ; ‘Captain Rochfort and Lient, St, 
Quintin, aides-de-camp ; also Colonel Wise, superin- 
tendent of the Railway Police, and Mr. Washt, 
Traffic Superintendent, who went in charge of the 
special that took Lord Dufferin to Calcutta. 
Three Government House carriages, each drawn by 
a pair of horses, had been brought to the station, 
In the first of them sat the Marquis and Marchioness 
of Ripon, with Captain Rochfort and Captain 
Dean ; and in the others were Sir James Fergusson, 
Mrs, Anderson, Mr, Primrose, Surgeon Major 
Anderson, and Captain Boyle, As the carriages 
drove away, the Volunteers presented arms and 
gave three hearty cheers of welcome for Lord and 
Lady Ripon, Th cheers were taken up by 
the multitudes collected in the roads, and for 
some minutes the words “Lord Ripon si~jav 
resounded far and wide. A  guard-of-honour: 
consisting of 100 rank and file of the 26th Regi- 
ment was drawn up in the compound of Govern- 
ment House, Parel, and presented arms as the 
Viceroy’s carriage drove up under the porehway. 


First Day, 18th December, 1884. 


Accorpinc to an interpretation which has been 
put upon the programme, the Marquis and 
Marehioness of Ripon broke their journey at 
Parel on Wednesday ufternoon; and the 
good folks of Bombay had, therefore, in 
deference to the desire of Sir James Fergusson, 
to restrain for some twenty hours, their feelings 
of devotion to the retiring Viceroy and their eager- 
ness to demonstrate, in all the proceedings adopted 
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honour him, their heart-felt loyalty 

By autres "Preparations to honour 
Lord Ripon, and to welcome him with all the en- 
thusiasm of which the popular heart is susceptible 
were meanwhile made everywhere along the line o! 
route. The price of labour was enhanced for the ocea- 
sion ; and many bands of labourers could be seen, 
indifterent parts of the city, working overnight 
to provide an imposing Hae of the emblems 
of hi ty on the morrow, ‘he masses of the 
population had been ap) rised of the 
Character and magnitude of the display which 

was being prepared in honour of one whom, aceord- 
ing to one of the mottoes exhibited yesterday, 
3 ‘All Tndia blesses.” From an early hour yesterday 
forenoon, all along the line of route the scene was 
one of continued stir and excitement. From the 
Town Hall on one side and the Secretariat on the 
other up to the gates of Government House, 
Parel, the masses of the population seemed to 
have been poured out into the streets, Each 
house, again, appeared to be packed with as many 
persons as it could hold, From the Flora Fountain 
‘along the Esplanade Main-road, by Kalbadevi and 
Moombadevi up to Parel, the streets were literally 
draped with all the, tokens of a national holiday. 
here were visible signs of rejoicing everywhere, 
and the music of numerous bands contributed to 
swell the cheers of loyalty given by the people. 

The cortege, which left Government House 
shortly before 1-20 p.m. for the Town Hall, 
consisted of two carriages, In the first were Mr. 
Primrose and other members of Lord Ripon’s and 
His Excellency the Governor's staff ; and in the 
second, driven by outriders and escorted by a 

rty of the Governor's body-guard, were Lord 
‘ipon, Sir James Fergusson, and members of their 

staff, A body of mounted policemen also accom- 
panied the carriages, Sir Frank Souter, Commis- 
sioner of Police, rode with a drawn sword by 

Lord Ripon’s carriage all the way. As the 

carriages sallied forth into the street from. the 

southern gate of Government House, Lord Ripon 
could see many hundreds of mill-hands lining 
both sides of the road up to the Lowjee Wadia Dis- 
pensary. ‘They were from the Morarjee Gokuldas, 
the Mahaluxmee, the Parel, and the National 
Spinning and Weaying Mills. Each mill had its 
‘band of musie and banners of quaint device, with 
curious mottoes, among which may be mentioned 
a Happy Yoyeee Home,” * Our advocate in Eng- 
Jand, * God-speed,” “India wants more 
Ripons,” “India for Lipon,” and “ Forget 
us not.” Further up from the Lowjee Wadia 
Dispensary as far as the premises of the 
Mducation Society—the Byculla Bridge being left 
unoccupied—many thousands of mill-hands lined 
Doth sides of the road. Hach of them had its band 
of music and carried wottoes emblazoned on the 
cloth of banners of varied hues. Opposite the 
Lowjee Wadia Dispensary the large archway of 
the Shaik Essa bin Khalitla Mills was surmounted 
hy a well-executed portrait of Lord Ripon with a 
motto encircling it—“ India for Ripon,” A device 
with white letters on ared ground showed the 
motto“ Brave and Upright.” The Dinshaw Petit 
Mills, which came uext, were decorated with flags 
and bunting from basement to roof, and displayed 
Uiree devives with mottoes in white on blue ground 
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— Parewell,” “Thy name is cherished,” and 
“ God-speed.” Next, along the line of the route, 
were stationed the mill-hands of the Western 
India Mill, which displayed on its banners the 
mottoes God bless the Marquis and 
Marchioness,” and “ Righteousness exalteth a 
nation.” The men of the New Prince of Wales 
Spinning and Weaving Company ocautien a vacant 
plot of ground by the side of the Chinchpoogly- 
road that leads to the Sewree Cemetery, bearing 
gold-coloured banners and devices, displaying the 
mottoes “India laments Ripon’s departure, ” 
“Tndia wants more Ripons,” “ Ripon for ever, ’ 
and “India will never forget thee.” The premises 
of the New Great Nastern Spinning and Weaving 
Mills made a magnificent display of Chinese lan- 
terns, flags, and bunting. Over the main gate- 
way was placed a portrait of Lord Ripon 
with the motto “Justice” surmounting it; 
a band played on one side of the gate- 
way, and further on a_ large number of 
native ladies oceupied a platform erected for their 
accommodation within the mill compound. A 
large device spanned the road with the motto 
“ God-speed.” As Lord Ripon’s carriage arrived at 
this point, two Parsee ladies had the courage to 
walk up to it, and present to his lordship flowers 
and nosegays, which were graciously accepted 
without stopping the carriage. Lord Ripon had 
already a (i garland of flowers round his neck 
‘as the cortege emerged into the main Parel-road 
near the Lowjee Wadia Dispensary ; and as the 
carriages went on, flowers were showered upon 
him by men and women with an abundance that 
was surprising. In fact, the mill hands had 
fetched as many floral offerings as they could, 
and the result was that there was a wealth of 
flowers, which missed their aim at Lord Ripon’s 
carriage, lying in the streets, As the carriages 
emerged at the point abovementioned, Lord Ripon 
was greeted with cheers which resounded to the 
echo on every side—the vigorous throats of the 
mill-hands raising peal after peal of hurrahs that 
were deafening to adegree. Proceeding onwards, 
his lordship saw the Elphinstone College building 
decorated effectively with flags and bunting, and 
rows of coloured lanterns, A device with the 
Royal coat-of-arms and the motto “ Good-bye” 
challenged notice. Over the gateway was pla 
a device with the Latin motto—Jam redit et vir, 
redeunt Saturnia regna, A large piece of bunt- 
ing which spanned the roadway bore the expres- 
sive words “ Higher education a blessing,” and on 
the obverse of it, “ England expects every man 
to do his duty.” Here his lordship’s carriage 
was stopped while Mr Gokhale, a senior fellow 
of the college, placed a garland of flowers 
round his lordship’s neck and presented bouqucts 
of flowers, Passing further on, the party were 
greeted with the cheers of the operatives of 
the Kaiser-i-Hind Mills, whose banners dis- 
Bye the mottoes “India wants more Ripons” 
and “ Weleome, Lord and Lady Ripon.” At the 
foot of the Byculla Bridge, on the Bhendy Bazaar 
side, stood the men of the Ripon Manufacturing 
Company and the Jivraj Baloo Mills. The former 
showed a device with the motto “ Remember iill- 








hands,” while the latter made a more ambitious 
display of flags and banners, with the mottoes 
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“Tong live Lord Ripon,” “ Advocate India in 
England,” and “ Ripon for ever.” The banners of 
the Khatao Makanjee Mills, which next came into 
view, bore the mottoes “ Wanted—many Ripons,” 
“Thee and thy Glory,” “ Ripon for ever,” and 
“ God bless the Queen,” In the footpath outside the 
compound of the Byculla Schools the children 
stood in a line, two or three deep, and gave 
true English cheers as Lord Ripon passed 
by. Opposite the Byculla Police Office were 
drawn up the men of the Soanderdas 
Spinning and Weaving Mills, the banners borne by 
whom were specially noticeable and displayed the 
mottoes ‘“‘ The maker ofa Nation,” “India wants 
more  Ripons,” “God bless Lord and Lady 
Ripon,” and 

“Ripon dear, don't you fear; 

We are here to give you cheers,” 

The banners carried by the men of the Jadowjee 
Raghowjee Mills, who came next in order, displayed 
the mottoes “ Long live Ripon, the darling of India,” 
and “ Hind laments Ripon’s departure.” Some of 
the banners abovenoticed displayed, in addition to 
the mottoes, well-executed likenesses of his lordship, 
With the men of the Oriental Spinning and Weav- 
ing Mill, the India Mill, and the Hindustan 
Mill, the — Ic array of thousands of 
mill-hands terminated just asthe Grant Medical 
College was reached. Here flags and banners of 
various designs, bearing a number of mottoes, 
greeted the Viceregal party. Above one of the 
gateways was placed a portrait of Lord Ripon, 
while the other gateway was surmounted by a 
hoard with the following lines :— 





“* When this you see, remember us, 

And think us not ankind ; 

Though many miles and distance be, 

Still keep us tn your mind.” 
‘The road opposite the College was spanned with 
bunting bearing the mottoes “ Adieu, India’s beloy- 
ed Viceroy,” “Bon voyage," “The students of 
the Grant Medical College greet the Most Noble 
Marquis and Marchioness,” “Good-bye,” “ Fare- 
well, Ripon,” and “ Wish you in India again.” As 
the cortege passed the platform where the students 
were congregated, some of them got into the road 
and presented garlands and bouquets of flowers to 
the Marquis Seldom have denser crowds been 
seon in the locality thau those which lined either 
side of the road from the Byculla Bridge to 
Pydhownee. The windows of all the houses along 
the route were choked with spectators. The stables 
of Abdool Ruzak and Dinshah Suntook in Bhendy 
Bazaar displayed flags and banners, while the road 
was spanned with bunting, giving likenesses of 
the Marquis and Marchioness with the words 
encircling them—* Welcome, welcome, noble 
pair.” The display of decorations from this point 
was rather poor until Moombadevi was reached, 
Here the houses of Messrs. Tapidas Vurjdas, Shew- 
Jal Motilal, and Ramlal Thakerseydas were expen- 
sively decorated in various ways. From ai 
drawn overhead across the street were suspended 
chandeliers of rich designs; aud ever-yreens, 
festooned with taste round the gateways, lent an air 
of freshness to the scene. In Kalbadevi, from the 








Large pieces of bunting and curious devi 

in parallel lines at short intervals, ose 

entire street. The shops were decorated with 

portraits of the Marquis surmounted by various 

devicea, In the fronts of the shops and over- 

head iu the street were to be seen a variety of 

mottoes, such as “May God blesa our retiring Fieat 

roy,” “Best friend of India ;” Remember us while 

at home ;” “Well done, Lord Ripon, you well de- 

serve all India’s gratitude ;” “In future forget ua 

not as we. shall never forget you ;” “ Farewell ;” 
“Hail, Saviour of India,” &e, A triumphal 
arch of evergreens surmounted the entrance to 
Lohar Chawl, It was decorated with a portrait 
of the Marquis, and a banner flying above it 
displayed the motto—* God Bless Father Ripon. 
Good-bye,” Banners and bunting were diaplayed 
throughout the entire street in abundance ; the 
owners of whirligiga plied a lucrative trade in 
out-of-the way places ; opal globes were hung wy) 

ataheight for an electric light illumination this 
evening, when the Viceroy again passes 
through the street; and the whole place presented 
a holiday aspect, Lord Ripon was cheered all 
along the line of route ; and flowers, either loose 
or made up in ae and bouquets, continued at 
every stage to be showered upon him, 

‘The scene in the Esplanade Main-road was very 
exciting. The surging mass of human beings, whose 
costumes were as various as their castes and c 5 
presented a spectacle that is rarely witneased ont of 
this presidency town, Covered platforms, erected at 
three different points, formed objects of general 
interest, for thereon were congregated women and 
children, dressed in their ieee clothes, Floral 
offerings were showered upon the Marquis as 
the cortege passed up. At certain points 
these offerings were made in o curious way, 
A sort of conical paper trap, with an _open- 
ing in the bottom, was drawn upin the middle of 
the road by means of a string stretching from one 
side to the other, and as the Viceroy’s carriage 
approached the trap, the string was loosened, the 
bottom of the trap opened, and the 
flowers contained therein showered upon the occu- 
i As stated in gur previous issues, tho 

Esplanade Main-road was. ony with bunting and 
banners from end to end. ‘The children of the 
Sir Jamsetjee Charity and other schools were 
drawn up ina line with flags and pbannerets, and 
joined lustily in the cheers that rang from point 
to point, with the accompaniment of skull.caps, 
handkerchiefs, and umbrellas waving in the 
air, The Flora Fountain, decorated with 
banners, was gaily playing as the cortege 
emerged from the Esplanade Main-road; and 
here another scene of life and animation came 
under Lord Ripon’s observation. To his 
he saw the decorations of the houses in Hornby- 
row; around him were the public buildings 
decorated with flags and bannerets; afar olf 
were the premises of the French Bank and the 
National Bank of India, tastefully decorated ; while 
right before him was Church Cate-street, which 

presented a grand spectacle, Banners and bunting, 

with curious devices and mottoes, spanned the 
street, while almost all the houses on either side 





Soonderdas temple to Mr, Furtado's shop, the dis- 
play was one of unusual beauty and attraction. 


were profusely decorated with likenesses of bis 
lordship, and with bannerets waving from gilded 
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spear-heads, Some of the noticeable mottoes 


in the street were those displayed at sin they 


friend of India ; Britannia's 
noblest son, Adieu ;” “Why love we Ripon? 


of Mr. Byramjee Jeajecbhoy, 8.15 
were—“ ‘Troe di 


Becauso he is good and just’; and 


“A. people's love, a people’s thanks aro thine, 


“ibsray of Ind, true-hearted aud benign.” 


iceregal carriay ing up Elphinstone 
oe halted ee iieimala entrance of the 
Town Hall at 2 p.w. Here, at the head of the 
reat steps, his lordship was received by the Hon. 
Gauci Merriman, ‘Mr, Nugent, and Khan Baha- 
door Muncherjee 0. Murzban, the committee 


appointed by vernment. 


‘rom the Town Hall at the close of the pre- 
sentation ofthe addresses the cortege passed along 
Marine-street and by the Wellington Fountain 
to the Secretariat ; and thence, after some time, to 
the University Hall, The crowds on the Oval 
were immense ; the mill-hands of the factories 


working at Colaba, who were marshalled with 
bands and banners, swelling the numbers of the 
Cesta The Viceregal corteye started from the 


niversity Buildings about 6-30 p.w. 


THE DEPUTATIONS AT THE TOWN HALL. 

‘The assembly at the Town Hull in the afternoon 
was in every respect a meiorable one. Many of 
the hundreds of delegates had not hesitated to 
engage upon a journey of several days in order to 


present their late Viceroy with the farewell ad 
dresses with which their fellows in far distant towns 
and districts had entrusted them, Some bore 
with them addresses given into their care by 
the representatives of communities unable 
themselves to travel to Bombay. Many of the 
delegates—such as those from the Poona Sabha— 
Drought ponderous tomes filled with innumerable 
signatures collected in distant talukas, The ad- 
dress from the five agricultural districts of Guzerat 
was accompanied by a lakh of signatures, and 
others were almost equully notable for a similar 
reason. In the front of the space reserved 


for those who had received special letters of 


~ inyitation sat the deputation representing the 
great meeting held in the same building a few 
weeks ago in the name of the city of Iantbay! 
‘This deputation included the Hon. Budroodeen 
Tyebjee, Mr. Dinshaw M. Petit, Mr. Justice 
‘anabhai Haridas, Messrs. P, M, Mehta, Framjee 

N, Patel, K. 0. Bedarkar, Jehangeer B. Murzban, 
Sorabjee Shapoorjee Ben, alee, Nanabhoy B. 
Jeejeebhoy, the Hon. K. 7, Malang, Messrs. tie 
jee Dinshaw Petit, Vurjeewandas Madhow- 
las, and several othera, The municipa- 
lities potion the Bombay Presidency sent 
a t host of representatives, and the 
q deputations, easily distinguished by 
their more brilliant colours and darker complex- 
ions, were also a goodly number, With precise 
ey at two o'clock H. E. the Governor of 
mmbay and the Marquis of Ripon entered the 
Town Hull, and were greeted with a perfect 








storm of cheering, They took their seats on the 
central ntforine and a large number of Euro- 
mn and native gentlemen occupied places 
én the semi-circular dais which had _ been 
specially erected. The group was a brilliant 
one, including many political, military, and naval 
officers in full uniform, the consular Tepresent- 
atives in Bombay, and several native chiefs. 
There were : the Commander-in-Chief of the Bom- 
bay Presidency, Sir Lepel Griffin, Captain 
Pipon, Lieut,-Col. Rivett-Carnac, the Hon, Mr. 
Peile, the Hon. Mr. Melvill, the Hon. Sir Charles 
Sargent, the Hon. Mr, Justice Bayley, the Hon. 
‘Mr, Justice Kemball, the Hon. Mr.’ Justice Nana- 
bhai Haridas, Mr, J. Nugent, Col. B. H, Pottinger, 
Major-General O. J, Merriman, Mr ©. G. W. 
Macpherson, Mr. W. CO. Hughes, the Hon. Mr. 
Latham, the Hon, Sir Jamsetjee Jejoebhoy, Bart., 
the Hon. Budroodeen Tyabjee, the Hon. Rao 
Bahadur  Khanderao Vishwanath Rastay, the 
Hon. Kashinath Trimbak elang, C, I. E., the 
Bishop of Bombay, the Senior Chaplain of the 
Church of Scotland, the Roman Catholic Bishop, 
Mona. A. Agliardi, Papal Delegate, Mr, D. 
Watson, Mr. EK. C. K. Ollivant, Captain J. Hext, 
Brigadier-General S, De B- Edwardes, 0. B., 
Mr, J. H. Grant, Mr. G. F. M. Grant, Mr. 
‘Arthur Crawford, Mr, G. A. Barnett, Col. T. R. 
Nimmo, Brigadier-General A. L. Annesley, 
Lieut, St. Quentin, the Regent of Kolhapore, 
the Chief of Jamkhandi, the senior Chief of 
Miraj, Mr. S. P. Pandit, Mr. Dinshaw Maneckjee 
Petit, Sirdar Vinayek Wassudeo, Dastur  Peso- 
tanjee Behramjee, Daatur Cursetjee Pheroziee, 
Dastur Jamaspjee Minocherjee, the Hon. Kao 
Saheb Vishwanath Narayan Mandlik, Messrs. 
Raghunath Narayen Khote, Grattan Geary, H. 
Curwen, Jairajbhoy Peerbhoy, Framjee Nusserwan 
jee Patel, Bhan Saheb Sangliker, Sorabjee_ S. 
Bengali, Col. Wardrop, Messrs. W. BE He 
and E. Gay, Col, Beville, Kazi Abdul Latit, 
Messrs, F. D. Parker, Varjiwandas Madhavdas, 
Abmedbhoy Hubibbhoy, Sir W, Wedderburn, 
Messra. W. Wordsworth and  Pherozshah 
M. Mehta, Col. J. White, RE, Sir Frank 
Souter, Dastur Hoshang Jamaspjee, Messrs. B. FP. 
Faroham (Consul for America), Follet (Consul 
for France), Franz Heyer (Consul for the 
German Empire), Franz Stockinger (Austro- 
Hungarian Consul), E. Van Eetvelde (Consul- 
General for Belgium), Mr. J. Steiner (Consul 
for the Netherlands), F. Bozzoni (Consul 
for Italy), F, Meyrelle do Canto e Castro 
oy for Portugal), J. Janni (Consul 
or Sweden and Norway), Hamed Bey (Consul 
General for Turkey), Joseph Tintner (Vice. 
Consul for Spain), Harald Ourjel (Consul 
fer Denmark), Mustashar ud Daula (Persian 
Consul-General), the Thakore Sahib of Lakhter. 
H. E. the Governor rose and said :—My Lord 
Marquis,—It was the duty of the Government of 
Bombay to arrange for the approach to your Ex- 
cellency of the numerous deputations from all parts 
of this Presidency, and eyen from the neighbour- 
ing Presidency of Madras, with such order 
of procedure as might give the fullest representa- 
tion of the respect and regard in which your Ex- 
cellency is 50 widely held, having, at the same 
time, a due regard to the limits which the time at 
















your Excellency’s disposal imposed. T trust, m: 
ord, that in the arrangements which the Covert 
ment have made they will have accomplished these 
objects in such a wanner that no deputation will feel 
itself forgotten, and that all may approach 
Excellency with due regularity, It was impo 
that so vast a number of addresses could be read in 
full, and it is therefore proposed, with your Excel 
leney’s approval, that these addresses, of which you 
have already received copies, shall only be placed 
in your hands by the leaders of the respective 
deputations, But there are addresses which require 
4 separate treatment, especially the one which was 
adopted by a most remarkable and comprehensive 
meeting of the native inhabitants of Bombay of all 
classes, (Loud cheers.) It is proposed, my lord, that, 
the chairman of that meeting, Sir Jamestjee Jajee- 
bhoy, as the head of the deputation, shall read the 
address in full. There is also one from the city of 
Madras, not less important, I believe, and 
which ‘breathes similar _sentiments—(cheers)— 
aud there is another from Mysore. I may 
mention to your lordship that two hundred 
members representative of that great meeting held 
in Bombay, are seated together on the left. My 
lord, I hope to be permitted, before closing, to 
xpress, on my own behalf, ‘the deep feelings of 
atitude which [entertain to your lordship for 
your many actual ki uring your Vice- 
1 r, hear and cheers)—and on behalf of 
gues, as well as my own, for the com 
ideration and courtesy which haye charac 
the communications of your Government 
with thatof Bombay, and which have rendered 
not only an honour, but a pleasure to serve you. 
(Loud cheers.) 

His ellency the Governor then called upon 
Sir Jams icebhoy to read the address voted 
at the great Town Hall meeting of the native 
inhabitants of Bombay, 

Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, before reading the 
address, made the following prefatory remarks 
May it please your Excellency,—It is my privi- 
lege, as chairman of a public meeting of the native 
inhabitants of Bombay held here on the 29th 
November last, to introduce to your lordship the 
deputation appointed on behalf of that meeting to 

oresent the following address, One word of pre- 
face may perhaps be permitted to me, that I 
may, on my own behalf, on behalf of that class 
of the community which I am_ privileged 
more especially to represent and as I am 
entitled to-day to do, on behalf of the entire native 
public of Bombay, testify to the pleasure with 
which we see your lordship once more among us, 
and to the regret with which we anticipate your 
approaching departure. Believe me, my lord, we 
cherish the hope—the assured conviction—that 
your conneetion with India, as it began before you 
came to us, will not cease when you leave us ; 
that in the Parliament of England, aud in the 
Council Chamber of Her Majesty the Queen-Em- 
press, you will remember India ; that on Saturday, 
when we must bid you a last farewell, we shall not 
only be parting with a beloved Viceroy, whose 
benign and beneficent administration will ever be 
qeotany remembered among us, but also be bid- 
ing god-speed on his way home to an English 
statesman of the first rank who is in himself—and 













































long may be continue to be—a living li 
England and India, ra EB ue pee 


Then followed the other deputations in rapid 
succession, until on the platform behind Lord Ripon 
rose a regular rampart of silver caskets, carved 
sandalwood, ivory, or inlaid boxes, volumes, or 
parchment rolls of signatures, illuminated addresses 
on silks and satins, or printed on paper in golil 
and faney inks, The Ahmedabad deputation wrapped 
their address in a orgeonis kincob, and other western. 
delegates tendered similar embroidered fabrics with 
their written words of gratitude and farewell, until 
‘one might have fairly furnished a museum illustra 
tive of Indian arts and industries with the 
specimens of local handicrafts brought from many 
atown, Among the more bulky presentations waa 
that of Mr, 8. H. Chiplonkar of Poona, in 
whose ten Bulky volumes were bound up verna- 
cular addresses from about 3,000 vill in 
eighteen districts of the Presidency, to which 

150,000 signatures had been affixed, ‘The snb- 
stance of these addresses in a brief summarised 
form alone occupied ten closely printed foolacap 
pace, Some twenty-five ediifeeoea ton the Madras 
Presidency were also presented in volume form 
by Mr. Somsuandra Chettyar, who read that sent 
by the ee of Madras, ‘The figure of Mr, 
D. 8. White, the well-known president of the 
Madras Eurasian and Anglo-Indian Society, pro- 
voked a hearty cheer as he walked up the centre 
of the hall with the address forwarded by the 
members, Last of all came the address from the 
inhabitants of the aucient capital of the Mysore 
State. This was also read to Lord Ripon. Tt was 
presented by a deputation headed by Military 
uksha Bassappaji, the brother-in-law to His 
Highness the Maharaj and a splendid 
ft accompanied it in the shape of a large 
Aysore box, carved with exquisite skill and con- 
taining old silver coins and swanti images. The fol- 
lowing is the official list of the deputations, but no 
eatitate can be formed of the number of ad 
presented in the course of the afternoon ;— 

Bombay. 

Poona Sarvajantic Sabha. (Addresses from about 
eighty talukas were treated as appendices to this 

dress and handed in therewith.) 

Poona Municipality. 

Satara Municipality. 

Satara Public. 

Surat Municipality and Public. 

Viramgam Municipality. 

Nadiad Municipality. 

Broach Municipality, (Addresses from the Broach 
Local Self-Government Association and the Dnyan 
[daya and Narayan Sabhas were treated as appen- 
dices to this address and handed in with it.) 

Ahmedabad Municipality. 


Kanara. 
Arya Doyan Vardbak Sabha, 
Aautaaa. Akbab, 
uman ad. 
Bombay Branch, East India Association, 
Bombay and Berar Native Press, 
Private Educational Institutions, 
Anjuman-e-Islam, 
Surat Mahomedan Association, 
Sholapur. 
Surat Agricultural Classes. 
Kaira do. 
Panch Mahals do. 
‘Thana, 
Gujarat Local Self-government. (The address from 








Hit Vardhat Sabba was treated as an ap 
Beit this address and be handed in therewith.) 
‘Protestant Native Christians. 
Ahmedabad Agricultural Classes 
lo. be 


Broach 
Colaba Public 
Rander, 
Kurrachee Town- 
Sind Benue Parils: 
a 
Bombay 'Pivee-goods Association. 
Madras, 


y: 
ee isslan and Anglo-Indian Society. 


Madras Mabaian Sabha. 
‘Tri licante Literary Society. 
Vellore, 


Madura Union Club. 
ote 
Ghintadripetta Literary Association, 
Mysore. i z 
‘As the last deputation retired Lord Ripon rose 
to reply, the whole asseinbly standing as he did so, 
Having requested all to be seated, his lordship com- 
menced his address, a band of music at the same 
time making known its near neighborhood to the 
Hall. Gradually, however, the music died away, 
and save for the cheers which every few moments 
_ broke from the audience, every word was listened 
to with carnest and unbroken attention, His 
Jordship's address lasted exactly an hour, 
The Marguis of Ripon dene) as follows :— 
Gentlemen, some feelings are best expressed in the 
simplest language, because the etree is in- 
adequate to convey them, And therefore in 
thanking the meeting for these addresses which in 
such numbers you have just presented to me, and 
for the wonderful reception which I have received 
at the bands of this great city to-day, I can find 
no way of explaining to you my sentiments but to 
say that I thank you wit all my heart, ee 
Any man, gentlemen, might justly be prow of the 
appreciation of his policy,of the approval of his mea- 
sures, Which after four-and-half years’ of arduous gov- 
ernment have been afforded by the occurrences of 
this morning, Your approval, as manifested in these 
addresses, needs no development or explanation from 
me ; but nevertheless I would ask you to bear with 
me while I touch upon some of the many questions 
to which these addresses allude, When first I 
came to India, war existed between England and 
Afghanistan and it was the first duty of my 
overnment to bring that contest to an early and an 
flonotiralte conclusion. The policy of those whom 
T represented was to secure, if possible, upon our 
north-western frontier a strong a fread ly, and an 
independent Afghanistan. ntlemen, I think we 
may fairly claim that, in a large measure at all 
events, that object has been attained. (Cheers.) 
We could not have a more marked proof that the 
Government of the present ruler of Afghanistan is 
strong than that which has been just afforded by 
the peaceful and successful marek of a small body 
of British officers and British troops through some 
‘of the most outlying districts of the Afghanistan 
Kingdom, and amid some of the most turbulent 
tribes that acknowledge the sway of the Amir. 
Ineed not say that Afghanistan has recovered 
perfect independence in regard to her internal 
administration, aud I can assure you that our 
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fi with that country were never at 
Mine ina more friendly and cordial condition 
then they are at the present moment. Cee 
Since the Afghan war was, brought to a concl at 
complete tranquillity has reigned in a me 
a few unimportant exceptions with which me 
Government has known how to deal promptly 
and firmly ; and with peace without and 
tranquillity within, we were able at an early 
period of my administration to fulfil a pledge 
which I gave in this city to. the Bombay Corpora. 
tion in 1880, (Cheers.) I told them that it was my 
earnest desire to devote the attention ‘of my Gov- 
ernment to those works of internal improvement 
which that Corporation then brought prominently 
under my notice. (Cheers.) And foremost among 
those internal mestions stood prominently 
forward the question of finance. In 1880 much 
discredit had been thrown on Indian finance— 
a discredit in a great degree unfounded and unjust ; 
and I am bound to say, as I have alluded to 
that state of things, that I can find no proof of the 
truth and the validity of the very grave charges 
which were brought at one time in that respect 
against the Government of my predecessor, and 
especially against Sir John Strachey. At all 
events, it was the earnest effort of my honourable 
friend, Sir Evelyn Baring and myself—(lond 
cheers)—yes, gentlemen, you are right to cheer 
the name of Sir Evelyn Bases THEE 
cheers)—for India never had a truer friend nor an 
abler servant—it was our etfort to restore public 
confidence in the soundness of Indian finance ; 
and I think I may justly claim that in 
that effort we have succeeded, and we suceeded 
in doing so while at the same time we 
made a larger remission of taxation than h 
been made at any previous period of Indian 
history. The rumours which were abroad about 
Tndianfinance have been dispelled. Taxation has heen 
largely reduced, ond the Famine Insurance Fund 
has been placed upon a sound and secure footing. 
Gentlemen, I rejoice to observe that in smany of 
your addresses you have spoken with gratitude of 
the reduction of the salt duty. (Cheers.) There have 
been those who have pretended that that reduction 
has conferred no benefit upon the country ; but 
hard dry facts are there to contradict that state- 
ment, because the revenue from salt is rapidly grow- 
ing, and as it grows it shows that the consumption 
must be increasing, and that there must be more of 
that valuable commodity at the disposal of the 
poor. I look forward at no distant day to the 
time when the salt duty will have fully recouped it- 
self—( cheers )—and then it will bo in the power of 
my noble friend and successor to consider the pro- 
priety of a further reduction. Gentlemen, through 
od'’s mercy we have been spared during the four- 
and-a-half years of my government from the grie- 
yous evils of famine. When I came out here in 1880 
my attention was drawn in this city to the 
evils which had resulted from the famine which 
had just recently desolated many parts of Bombay. I 
told you then that we would do our best to afford 
the country grater security in future against the 
recurrence of that tremendous misfortune, Well, 
we have done so. Aided by the labours of the 
Famine Commission, and by their full and ex- 
haustive inquiries, we have taken steps which I 

















have no doubt will bear excellent fruit when the 
hour of trial comes. Foremost among them I 
othe efforts which we have made, and which 

the Government of India is still making for the 
extension of railways ; for there is no surer means 
of preventing famine than by opening up fresh 
communications in the country, (Cheers.) Again 
there is now in every part of India a Faining 
Code in existence, if not completed in all 
cases, yet practically ready for work if the 
necessity should arise; and the Government of India, 
with the sanction of the Secretary of State, took 
vearly steps to re-establish the Revenue and Agricul- 
tural Department, ao that it might be ready, if the 
ur of trial should come, to put at once into 
eration the measures necessary for meeting the 
danger. And I believe that this Government was 
hever at any previous period of its history so well 
able to cope with scarcity or famine as itis at the 
preien moment. (Cheers.) Then, gentleman, wo 
iave engaged in what is often called a more active 
Public Works policy. I admit that my main 
reason for giving a cordial support to a policy 
of that eo ripe has been my deep and 
strong sense of the duty of the English Government 
to promote measures to cope with the evils of 
famine in this country. But besides that we have 
a duty to perform by developing the resources and 
opening up the communications of the country, and 
the Government is endeavouring to do so at a 
ter rate than they proceeded before, subject to 
one condition, laid n for us by the House of 
‘Commons Committee and in which I cordially con- 
cur—that condition is that our efforts in that dinec- 
tion shall not impose further burdens of ¢axation 
on the people. (Cheers.) Then, gentlemen, we have 
naturally turned our attention to the many im- 
t questions connected with the land in 

No. queations,ia, Tudia ee really: of eo 
great importance to the great mass of the 
population as those concerning land revenue 
and land tenure. It has been the object of our 
measures to affurdito the payers of land revenue 
ter security in the future as to the principles 
upon which that reveaue will be assessed, and 
to save them from much of the harassing investi- 
gations which have taken place under the system 
previously in force, We have desired to seenre 
to the owners and the cultivators of the soil the 
fall and undiminished benefit of every improve- 
auent which they may make in their land, and we 
have striven to give to our system of levying 
the land revenue a greater elasticity, by 
establishing a system of suspensions and even 
of remissions in time of scarcity and famine; so 
that when the hour of need comes the pressure 
on the revenue may not be felt, (Loud cheers.) 
And, gentlemen, I am glad to speak upon this 
et hers ause I have the pleasant duty of 
ing the cordial assistance whieh I have 

ved from my Rt. Hon. friend your Governor— 
—in this important matter. I venture to 
at the present moment the land enite 
ystem in Bow is ahead of that in any other 
vart of India—(cheers),—although measures are 
Sane taken elsewhere, notably in Madras, with 
the same object in view, You have spoken, 
ventlemen, on the subject of agricultural banks, 
Upou that I can say nothing—tor it is a subject still 
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under discussion between the Secret 
and the Government of Tatas tera aies gine 
expression to my own very earnest desire that a fair 
and honest Sxperinaent in the matter, a real and. 
bond fide trial may be given to banks of that des. 
cription. (Cheers,) Gentlemen, you have most of 
you in your addresses alluded, as was natural, to 
the part which I took in the repeal of the Vernacular 
Preas Act, and it has formed the prominent topic 
in the address from the Vernacular Press in this 
Presidency, Ihave spoken upon this subject very 
recently, and as those nitnble-fingered gentlemen 
who are good enough to take down my words, 
send those words throughout the length and 
breadth of the country ina manner which may 
be—if the words are worth listening to—advan- 
tageous to the public, but sometimes embarrassing 
to the speaker when he has a great man: speeches 
to make on the same topic—(laughter and cheers) — 
T will not detain you upon that subject, further 
than to say that I esteem it an honour tee had 
@ hand in repealing that Act. (Renewed cheering.) 
Tdo not think that any man who watches with 
moderate care the signs of the times in India can 
fail to notice the increasing power of public opinion, 
(Cheers) Now, that increasing power throws 
growing responsibility upon you, gentlemen, who 
are connected with the press. You have a great 
deal to do with the formation of public opinion, 
and for the soundness of that opinion you may 
be very responsible. If you are thankful to 
ine, a8 you tell me that you are, and as 
I believe, for the part that I have taken in 
striking off the fetters with which you were bound 
a few years ago, then the best reward that you can 
give me is to exercise your important and respon- 
sible function justly and wisely, (Sioud cheers.) 
Nearly connected with the question of the freedom. 
of the press is the general question of education. 
Education, gentlemen, isa thorny subject—(laugh- 
ter)—in every country in these days, and in India 
it is accompanied by difficulties hits own, It is 
therefore a source of the highest gratification 
to me to believe from the expressions of 
public opinion which have come under my 
notice that the Resolution the Government of 
India recently issued upon the subject has been 
received with general approval, Our policy 
in regard to it has been to give an iinpetus to 
primary education, which we desire to see spread 
more and more as fands and cpr nas will 
rmit throughout the length and breadth of the 
land, to appeal to private wunifieence to come in and 
aid the Government in this peat work, and at the 
same time to be ever eareful to uphold and to 
advanea hues edueation throughout the country, 
(Cheers,) believe that in consequence of the 
labours of the Education Commission it has been 
in our power to lay down sound principles upon 
which primary education may be advanced in 
the future, and T am gua to say thatin many parts 
of the country—in Poona, in Bombay, in Agra, 
in the Central Provinces, and elsewhere—the 
appeal which we have made to private aid 
aud private assistance in this matter of educa- 
tion is receiving a cordial and I trust a fruittul 
response. (Cheers.) Gentlemen, it isa great pleasure 
to me to learn from the adiress which was real 
by my friend, Sir Jamsetjee Jejecbhoy thutit is 











ire of the people of this great city to connect 
the Bea caittateokeal school, I shall indeed 
he proud to accept that offer—(cheers)—for I ah 
deeply convinced of the great importance of 
techuical education everywhere and especially in 
Tndin (More cheering.) ‘There is mo country in the 
world, perhaps, in which it is more important that 
manutactures should spring up, and that industries 
and arts should flourish, so that the pressure of 
population on the land may be relieved and new 
sources of employment may opened to the masses 
of the people. ‘Therefore I trust, and I have every 
reason to believe, that this question of technical 
education will receive adequate attention from my 
noble successor, Lord Dufferin. (Cheers.) Gentle 
men, there is ove branch of education in respect of 
Which I have been able to do much less than I 
should have liked, in which I feel a very deep in- 
terest, and that is female education, (Cheers.) 
The subject, we all know, is a difficult one, Many 
social considerations are mixed up with it, but it is 
very agreeable to me to perceive that it is attract- 
ing a large amount of attention among intelligent 
men in this country, and to observe the efforts 
which are being made at Poona and elsewhere for 
the establishment of efficient female schools. 
The difficulties of the question make it necessary 
that the Government of India should proceed 
with caution in regard to it, It is for you, gentle- 
men, to come forward, for you to show the way 
to the Government, for you toprove what may be 
done for general acceptance, and then you will 
find every Indian Government ready enough to 
help you. (ra May I be permitted to say 
that everything which concerns the position of 
woman in India is of vital importance 7 (Renewed 
cheers.) The Government at the present moment 
ean do little, you cando much; let me ask you 
earnestly to lay to heart that first of social pro- 
Dlems. (More cheering.) Gentlemen, I shall have 
fan opportunity to-morrow of saying peering as to 
my views upon the important subject of local self- 
government, and I will therefore content myself 
now with expreasing the satisfaction which I feel 
at the substantial progress which has been made 
already in this matter, (Oheers.) The elections 
for municipalities which have recently taken place 
in the Upper Provinces of India, in Bengal, in the 
Central Provinces, and to some extent in Bombay 
have all been, go far as Tam able to learn, of a 
highly satisfactory character, and give promise of a 
gratifying result for the policy the Government with 
whieh Tira been connected has pursued in this 
matter. And [ am quite sure that in a few months, 
whien the measures with the view of carrying out 
the Acts recently passed in this Presidency shall 
have been completed and brought into ful exe- 
cention, reaults at least equally satisfactory will 
attend their application in Bombay. Our object, 
pautlomen, briefly stated, in the policy we 
jaye pursued in this matter, has been to encour- 
age self-help among the people, to afford them 
means of training themselves for the manage- 
ment of their own local affairs, and to secure in 
that admivistration that local interest, supervision, 
and care which it was the object of Lord Mayo to 
attain in the famous decentralization Resolution 
which will form one of the noblest memorials of his 
distinguished Viceroyalty, (Cheers.) And, gentle- 
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men, when the work is completed here, when your 
local boards are established in the various districts 
of this great Presidency, let me beg you as my last 
request connected with this subject, in which I 
haye felt so deep and keen an interest, to turn your 
attention to the question—small it may be in some 
senses of the word, but of the greate: magnitude 
for the benefit of the mass of the ople—to the 
question of village sanitation. (Cheers.) I leave that 
asmy legacy to the work of Local Boards in Bombay. 
(Loud cheering.) Gentlemen, T cannot thank all tl 
separate deputations, so numerous are they, which 
have appeared before me to-day—I cannot thank 
them separately, time would not permit it nor 
could my powers availof it ; but T must express the 
great pleasure with which I have learnt that some 
of these deputations have been really compose of 
actual cultivators of the soil. (Cheers,) I told you 
in 1880 the first object of my administration would 
be to promote the welfare of the masses of the 
people, and therefore it is pleasant indeed to see 
that those for whom I have laboured are here 
to tell me that my work has not been in 
yain, (Loud cheers.) Bat I must y a word 
or two to you, gentlemen of Mudra 
have come far indeed to do me the hon 
of presenting me with your address to-da, 
heartily thank you Ishall not forget the p 
tion you gave me last winter, and [ receive this 
further proof of your regard and attachment with 
the utmost gratification. Gentlemen from Salem, 
T rejoice to meet you under happier circumstances 
than those which isted when we met 
before. (Cheers.) But you must allow me to 
remind you that you donot owe your foremost 
thanks to me for the release of those in whom you 
were so much interested. I cordially approved 
and heartily rejoiced over the measures which the 
Madras Government took in that matter, and I was 
in communication with them about it; but it was 
the free act of the Madras Government, and to my 
right hon. friend, Mr, Grant Daff, your first thanks 
are due, (Cheers,) And now, gentlemen, I a: 
going to speak to the majority of this great 
ly, I want to say a few words toa limited di 
tation ; they are words that [am glad to say, for 
this is the first occasion upon which I have had the 
opportunity to vindicate one portion of my conduct 
which has been greatly assailed. I can assure you, 
the deputation from the Eurasian and Anglo-Indian 
Society of Madras, that I am deeply grateful for 
your presence here to-day—(cheers)—because 
it shows that you at least have rightly 
understood the real feelings of the Govern- 
ment of India, and that, in spite of the efforts that 
have been made to injure that Government in 
the minds of the Anglo-Indian and Eurasian 
population, you have seen and have rightly under- 
stood the real feelings by which we have been 
animated. (Loud and continued cheering.) It might 
perhaps have been recollected that among one of 
the carly measures of my Government was the 
issue of a Resolution for the promotion of education 
among Anglo-Indians and Eurasians. That Res: 
lution was not received with perfect favour by a 
Jarge portion of the native community. ‘They 
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criticised it somewhat sharply, but I persisted 
in it because I believed that by it we were 
doing gn act of justico to one portion of the 


sa ley 
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community, Enlightened by the inquiries of that 
able mau, Archdeacon Baly, whose services 
unluckily haye been lost to Iudis, we put forth 
Ineasures which I hope will bear increasing fruit 
to the benefit of the community to which I am 
alluding. Then, gentlemen, there was another 
Resolution which was regarded, I will not say, so 
far as that goes, unjustly as it was calculated to 
interfere with the prospects of that community, 
I speak of what is known as the Roorkee Resoln- 
tion. Well, the time has come when I may tell 
the whole truth of that story, and I will tell it now, 
because it will be told next Saturday in the 
Government Gazette. For long years under 
successive Governments and for different parties 
the Secretary of State for India had been 
impressing upon the Government of India the 
untoward fact that there did not appear 
to be a single pure native of India among 
those who obtained guaranteed appointments 
from the College at workee. The Secretaries 
of State, one after another, said—and I quite agree 
with them—that that was a highly unsatisfactory 
condition of affairs, and they pressed upon us that 
measures skould be taken to remedy it by confin- 
ing those guaranteed appointments not to statutory 
natives of India, but to men of pure Asiatic blood 
alone. We were disinclined to take that step, 
becanse we were very reluctant to draw any 
distinction between those who under the law are 
called natives of India, but wefelt that a system 
which so worked as to prevent the great mass of 
people from obtaining any benefit from it was a 
system which could not be defended. And at last 
we came to the conclusion that we would follow 
the bidding of the Secretary of State,and in accord- 
ance with that we put out the Roorkee Resolution ; 
yet at the same time we took other measures 
Which we believed would be calculated to render it 
more easy for natives of India in the ordinary 
sense of the word to come in and have the advan- 
tages of education in that college. When that Resolu- 
tion was published, we received many representa- 
tions that it would work hardly to those whom is 
excluded from guaranteed appointments, We sent 
forward these representations, and we felt 
bound to tell the Secretary of State we 
thought there was much justice in them, 
But what, we added, was the real difficulty 
is in this: from a variety of — circum- 
stances the number of guaranteed appointments 
being competed for anuually has greatly decreased, 
and it is not possible to open these appointments 
freely to the whole classes of statutory natives of 
Tudia without risking to exclude one portion of 
them or the other. Therefore, we said, the true 
remedy for that is to increase the number of 
appointments, and then you can restore free com- 
petition among those whom the law calls natives 
of India. (Cheers) Well, it took some time 
to press our views upon the authorities in 
London, but we have at length succeeded 
in doing so; and next Saturday’s Gazefte, while 
it will increase the total number of guaranteed 
appointments to be given away, will once more 
freely open them to all statutory natives of India. 











Prolo cheering.) I may be permitted to say 
iS th respect to the address from a very 
limited body, the address which was presented to 


me by the native Christians to-day, heartil 
thank them for it, and for their Teco itioe of ih 
impartial character of my administration. This 
brief sketch, gentlemen, of the work which we 
have been doing during the last four-and-a- 
half years does not cover the whole ground, 
but it is,I think, sufficient to show that durin: 
that not very prolonged space of time val 
substantial work has been accomplished by the 
Government with which I have been connected. 
(Cheers) _ But, gentlemen, you would be much 
mistaken if you were to attribute to me alone the 
work which has been done. Throughout the whole 
time of my Viceroyalty I have received valuable 
support from my colleagues of the Executive 
Council, I have always acted in closest intimacy 
and most friendly co-operation with them, and 
on this, as upon other occasions, tender them 
my warmest thanks, It is not to them alone that 
my hearty thanks are due; and now aa I stand 
upon the western shores of India, and shall 
quit this land for ever in a few hours, the time 
has come when I must express my grateful acknow- 
ledgments to those members of both branches of the 
services, and of all ranks, from whom I haye received 
yaluable assistance in so many ways. (Cheers.) And 
first and foremost here I must tender those thanks 
to you, Sir James UereuRson ten ae to the Governor 
amidloud cheers) for the cordial assistance and 
support which you have given me. Even in the midst 
of all the gratifying circumstances of a day like this, 
few words have been more pleasant than those in 
which you were pleased to recognise the friendly 
character of our relations. (Renewed ua For 
that. aupbars in which your able colleagues 
have shared I shall feel over teful. 
Ishall also recollect with gratitude the aid which 
many men throughout the country who have at 
heart the interests of the natives of this land as 
truly as I have myself, have afforded to me from 
day to day. My work in India -not my work for 
India—I trust is done, Theirs will long continue, 
and to them, under the control and guidance of that 
eminent, enlightened, and just statesman to whom 
it has been my great pleasure to hand over the 
administration, it is for you to turn, Havin 
spoken of those with whom I have acted, 
must say a word or two about those who 
have preceded me in the t office which 
Thave had the honour to fill, ‘The citizens of this 
great city in their address, for which I am so 
leeply grateful, used in the midst of their warm 
and friendly |; @ some expressions which 
ae seem to imply that they thought that I, 
and I alone, had brought into practical application 
principles which had hitherto been only observed 
in theory and formed part of solemn declarations, 
But, gentlemen, the principles upon which T have 
acted, and which were lai down more than ite 
years ago by authority of Parliament, have guid 
the policy and directed the action of the most 
eminent of my predecessors, The work of each 
Viceroyalty necessarily differs with the vane 
circumstances of the time. The tasks to whic! 
Thave addressed myself have been those which 
have come naturally before me in the course of 
public business, and I have dealt with them 
in the same spirit as that which ee 
the acts of Charles Metcalfe and William 





Lord Canning and Lord Ma 
Ea ee John Lawrence and Lord North. 
brook, and which s0 Suatly wor fer them ao 

share of the and e 

" le of the people of this country. (Loud cheers.) 
‘Those great principles upon which the Charter 
‘Act of 1833 was framed, and in which Thave a 
hereditary interest as the son of one of the authors 
nd advocates of that Act (cheers.)—England 
can never abandon consistently with her own 
honour and with a due regard for her noble 
reputation, They will ever guide the steps of 
Indian Viceroys, and you may rest securely beneath 
the shade of their protection. Gentlemen, in 
ast history men have at different periods set 
fore themselves different ideals of good govern- 
ment. The greatest ‘of Roman poets told bis coun 
trymen in words of glowing eloquence that it was 
their duty to create the habits of peace, to sticcour 
their subjects and to overthrow the proud, But 
according to my judgment, pane that end was a 
‘noble and a high one, the aim of ingland ought to 
be nobler and ‘Righier still. It is true that sho is 
ound in India to maintain unbroken peace, to suc- 
cour the oppressed, and to restrain the proud, but 
she ought not to be satisfied, although undisturbed 
tranquillity reigns from Peshawur to Ceylon, 
and though her equal justice be enthroned through- 
out the land. If she is to fulfil the mighty 
task which God has laid upon her, and to 
interpret rightly the wondrous story of | her 
Indian cutie: she must bend her untiring 
energies and her iron will to raise in the 
seale of nations the people entrusted to her 
care—(enthusiastic cheering)—and to impart to 
them gradually more and more the richest gifts 
which she herself enjoys, and to rule them not for 
her own aggrandisement, nor yet for the mere profit 
of her own people, but with a constant and un- 
wearied endeavouring to promote their highest 
good, She is bound to labour, she must labour 
for their material advantage, but not for that 
alone ; she must devote herself yet_ more to their 
intellectual ah eu as , to their political training— 

(cheers)—and to their moral elevation. Tt is thus, 

entlemen, that I have understood the mission of 

Hogland in India—(loud cheers)—and it is in this 

spirit that I have endeavoured to discharge the 

arduous task which four years ago was entrusted to 
my care, (Renewed ety Tam of course only 
too well aware how little I have succeeded in reach- 
ing so high an ideal as this, but nevertheless 1 am 
not inclined to acquiesce in the criticism of those 
who say that during the term of my Viccroyalty no 
substantial work has been done, From that criti- 
cism I appeal to your yerdict—(cheers),—and with 
that verdict I shall rest content, (Loud and enthu- 
giastic cheers.) Now, gentlemen, I have but one more 
duty to perform, and that is to tell you that I shall 
bens with, me across the ocean those repeated expres- 
sions of deep and heartfelt loyalty towards our gra. 
cious Sovereign—(loud cheers) which will be found 
in every address that Ihave received. I will lay 
them at the feet of the Queen-Empress as the 
tribute of her Indian children, and she will receive 
them with all the warm affection of her royal 
heart, (Applause.) I have no more to say to peed 
tlemen, except once more to thank you from 

¢ bottom of my heart, and to assure you that so 
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Jong as it shall please God to continue to mo health 
anet strange a take a part in public affairs, 1 
shall always esteem it one of my foremost duties 
‘and my greatest pleasures to labour to do to the 
utmost of my power anything which may tend to 
sromote the welfare of the people of this land 
Uiieers)—from whom I have received so many proofs 
Of attachment, and for whom I shall ever cherish a 
grateful and affectionate remembrance, (Loud and 
continued cheering again and again taken up.) 

The Marquis of Ripon then left the hall with 
the Governor aud their suite, cheers being given 
for the Queen, Lord and Lady Ripon, and the 
Goyernor of Bombay. 





THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
DEPUTATION, 


On leaving the Town Hall His Excellency the 
Marquis of Ripon, companied by H. EB the Gov- 
ernor, proceeded to the Secretariat, and was greeted 
on the way with hearty cheers. Having there par- 
taken of lunch, his lordship repaired to the Council 
Hall, where he received the deputation from the 
Chamber of Commerce. It was headed by the 
Hon. Mr. Forbes Adam, the chairman’of that body, 
and waa composed of the following gentlemen :— 
Messrs. M. R. Wyer, G. A. Barnett, J. H. Slight, 
A. Pallis, J..S, Symons, A. F. Beaufort, J, Thor- 
burn, W. M. Macaulay, R, B, Sedgwick, Sorabjee 
Framjee Patel, Nanabhoy Byramjec Jeejeebhoy, 
W. A. Baker, J, Heines, F. D. Parker, J. Janni, 
and F, Bozzoni. The address, which was enclosed 
jn a neat and elegant cover of morocco-leather pre- 
pared at the Educational Society's Preas, and was 
read by Mr. Forbes Adam, ran as follows :— 


To the Most Honourable the Marquis of Ripon, 
&.G., P.C., G.C.B., ex-Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India. 


May it please your Lordship,—Four years have 
passed since we, the members of the Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce, heartily joined with other 
classes of the community in weleoming your lord- 
ship to Bombay. 

On that oceasion your lordship assured us that 
it would be to you a pleasure and duty to en- 
courage, by every means in your power, the in- 
terests of commerce and industry. 

‘We would take the opportunity of your lordship’s 
approaching departure from India to show our 
grateful recognition of the energy, earnestness, and 
sincerity with which you have given effect to your 
promises. 

When you assumed charge of the administration, 
the finances of the country were unsatisfactory and 
disordered. You leave them in a sound and healthy 
condition. 

You have lowered the duty on salt and removed 
it oncotton goods, thereby conferring real beneflt 
on the at masses of the people. You have 
improved postal and telegraphic communication, 
and encouraged local manufactures and private 
enterprise. 

Tor these things we would thank your lordship. 

But especially do we desire to place on record 
our appreciation of the efforts your lordship has 








made to give an impetus to the constructi 
allways. Belleving) as wedo, that Iu a Wigoroun 
extension of her railway system Iles the ‘surest 
road to the protection of India from the Horrors of 
famine, to the full development of her natural 
Tesources, and to the wide and rapid improvement 
of the moral and material state of her people, your 
lordship’s exertions in this direction command our 
warmest acknowledgment. 

in taking leave of your lordship we would ex- 
press the hope that you may find health nnd 
strength in the repose to which the long, arduous 

neeasing labours of the high offic eG 

left establish so jut aclaim, et nee You have 

We wish you happiness and prosperity, and with 
the nssuranee of our respect, iu the nie and on 
behalf of the members of the Bombay Chamber of 
Commerce, we have the honour to remain your 
lordship’s faithful and obedient servants, 


F. FORBES ADAMS, Chairman, 
M, R. WYER, Deputy Chairman, 
G, A. BARNETT, \ 





i] 
¢ Members of Committee, 


Bombay, 18th December, 1831, 
Lord Ripon in reply spoke as follows :— 


Gentlemen,—I am yery much obliged to you for 
the address’ which you have presented tome. 1 
assure youl have received it with the utmost 
satisfaction, It is a proof that I have not failed 
to redeem the promise which I made to you 
four years ago, as you have set out in your 
address. To me it has been a pleasure to encourage 
by every means in my power the interestsof com- 
merce and industry in this country. I have never 
forgotten the pledge Which I gave in 1880, and 
it would be contrary to the whole tenour of 
my life if I had not desired to promote in 
every way the commerce and industry and manu- 
factures of India; I have made the best efforts 
since the beginning of my term of office for that 
purpose, so far as lay within the functions of Gov- 
ernment. It is, indeed, a satisfaction to me to 
learn from those who are so competent to form 
an opinion on such a question as you are that my 
administration has earned their approval, and to 
be assured by you that after four years 
and-a-half of administration, I leave the finances 
of India in a sound and healthy condition. For 
that result I ought to take little credit to myself, 
because it is inthe main due to the ability, the 
industry, and the financial knowledge of the two 
distingalshed gentlemen who, during my term of 
office, have been at the head of the Financial 
Department of the Government of India—my 
friends Sir Evelyn Baring and Sir Auckland 
Colvin. You have touched with approval on one 
measure which my Government has taken, but 
which I am afraid has not been regarded with 
favour by the majority of the people of this 
country, European or native. You have spoken of 
the repeal of the cotton duties, Gentlemen, if I 
were at all ashamed, which I am not, of that 
measure, I might take ast behind the fact, which 
I think’ is generally acknowledged, and’ which 
indeed is not denied by those who preceeded me 
in office, that the Government of Lord Lytton had 
left the cotton duties and the customs duties in a 
condition in which it was impossible that they 
could remain, It was necessary either to advance 
or to recede : things could not be leftas they were ; 
and it will, Limagine, be Ronerally admitted that 
to go back was impossible. We had therefors 
little choice in the matter, and the course which 

e adopted was as necessary as I belleve it to 
have been sound and wise. But I am not tho 
least inclined to shelter Ue behind the plea for 
necessity for the repeal of the Customs duties. It 
was in harmony with the principles which [have pro- 
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fessed during my whole public car 5 
Thave never entertained a shedow ce dane Mel 
had belonged to the party which upheld protection 
untilit could be maintained no lone and some 
tmeinbers of which are even {nclined to coquet with 
{tstill, it might have been sald that in applying free 
trade principles to India I was looking only to win 
support from certain quarters in England. But 
such a charge cannot be mate even with a shadow of 
justice against Sir E. Baring or myself, who have 
all our lives been earnest free-traders—certainly 
not against me who at the commencement of 
my Parliamentary career stood by the side 
of Mr. Cobden and Mr, Bright in their 
lnst great free-trade meeting held In Manchester, 
T believe that by the repeal of the Customs 
duties, we have conferred at benefits on the 
eople of this country, which in due time they will 
learn to, appreciate. ‘The question is doubtless one 
upon which some may differ; some may agree 
with me, others may think that the course taken 
by the Government was wrong, But no one 
has a right to question the motives by which 
T have been actuated, I can truly say that my 
single desire has been to Promote what I believe 
to be the good of the people of this country. You 
have alluded toa subjectin which the Government 
have been Breatly interested, the extension of rail- 
ways in this country. This matter, at an early 
period of my administration, engaged my attention, 
and especially that point to which you have 
alluded, the powerful effect that railway exten. 
sion will have in preventing famine. It {is 
the most effectual agent which Government has 
for that purpose, ani Carian for myself, that 
has been my firmest object, tl ough Tnare nog 
overlooked the importance of developing and 
promoting to the utmost the resources of this 
country. I have steadily laboured to procure 
the sanction of the Government at home to a 
bolder and more active policy in this matter, 
Thanks to the report and labours of the Committee 
of the House of Commons, that sanction has been, 
to a certain extent, accorded, and the work will now 
proceed as rapidly as may be consistent with finan. 
cial circumstances, I must say, however, that I 
cordially agree with the view expressed by the 
Committee of the House of Commons, that it Ts not 
desirable to throw additional burdens of taxation 
on the people of this country in connection with 
railway extension, Gentlemen, I thank you ain- 
cerely for this address, esteem {t highly as a 
token of approval on the part of men most com- 
petent to form an eae on the financial and 
penis policy which we have pursued. (Hear) 
Oar.) 





THE UNIVERSITY CONVOCATION. 


Lord Ripon then left the Secretariat for the 
University Hall, where a Convocation of the Uni- 
versity of Bombay was held for the purpose of con- 
ferring the degree of Doctor of Laws on His Ex- 
cellency. He met with au enthusiastic reception by 
the large crowds of people who had assembled on. 
all sides outside the building, At the entrance 
were stationed a number of graduates and sta- 
dents belonging, for the most part, to the 
Elphinstone College, who had marched down 
from the Money School with banners bearing 
various mottoes, and escorted by the band of 
the St Mary's Institution, The inscriptions 
displayed on the banners were suchas “ Gladstone's 
precious gift, Free Press” “ Liberty and Equality,” 
“Vox populi vox dei ;" “ Canning, Bentiuek, Mayo, 











vnitf fray «2.2 “Triumph 
n:” “Trresistible political evolution ” “Triumpl 
# reat over oats 7 aud “Tudia for India’s 
sake.” ‘The students greeted his lordship, as 
he Went past, with deafening cheers. At dita 
rocession of the fellows of the University, heades 
t the Assistant Registrar, Rao Saheb Gunputrao 
oroba Pitale, entered the hall and advanced up 
to the dais, where it formed a double line, leaving 
a passage between, The aero of Ripon, 
the Chancellor (H. E- the vernor), and 
the Vice-Chancellor (the Hon, Mr. _ Justice 
West), as they through this line, 
received the salutations of the fellows. H. E 
the Governor took the Chancellor's seat on 
the dais at the upper end of the hall, the Vice- 
Chancellor occupying a seat on a lower elevation 
to the right, and the distinguished personage who 
was to be the recipient of the honorary degree 
having been assigned a seat in front of the Chan- 
cellor, The order of the procession was as 
follows :— <hre 
:—Mr, M. V. Barve, Mr. M. O. Apte, Dr. 
nh Rerinan, Messrs, R. M, Patel, G. ‘Ormiston, 
D. N, Wadia, V, K. Dhairyavan, and Shivashankar 
Govindram, father Dreckmann, Mr. K. N, Kabraji, 
Mr. G. Forrest, Dr. V. V- Gokhale, Mr. Starling, 
Dr. Pestonji Mancherji, Messrs. M. N. Banaji, 
‘M. Macmillan, Kirkpatrick, K. D. Naegaumvala, 
Ds, Cowaajee ‘Nownojee, Mr, B, W, Stevens, Dr. 
MacDonald, Messrs J. Griflths, Geary, I, Chambers, 
Father Fibus, Mr, Joseph Ezekiel, Dr, Cowasjee 
Pestonjee, Dr. Waters, Mr. Y. V. Athale, Father 
Riv ir, DeSouza, Ur. Cowasji Hormasji, Mr. 
Varjivandas Madhaydas, Dr. Mackichan, Dr. J.C, 
Lis' ‘Mr, J.B, Vacha, Mr. J. A. Dalal, Father 
Hamilton, Mr. Giles, Mr. 5. N, Fox., Dastoor Jamas- 
asana, Dr. A. M. Kunte, Dr. R.N. Khory, Messrs. 
echardas Ambaidas, Shamrao Vital, N.f. Ranina, 
and M. K, Murzban, Dr. Sakbaram Arjun, Messrs. 
Makund Ramchandra, V. B, Kanitkar, J. T. 
Hathornthwaite, and A. W. Forde, Dr. J. J. 
PaCunha, Dr, A. P. VeAndrade, Messrs. Javerilal 
ae ‘RK. Vikaji, E.R, Vikaji, B. P. Bhalerao, 
J.D. Wadia, Shantaram Vithal, A, F. Moos, V. A. 
Modak, Ganpatrao Bhaskar, C. Chambers, and J. 
Flynn, Dr. ds Mii Naxerranit, Colonel White, Messrs. 
Sorabjee Shapurjee Bengalee, R, M. Sayani, R. N. 
Khote, Nagindas ‘ulsidas, Kemp, Harichand 
Sadashivji, C. N. Cama, and Nowroji Fardunji, 
Rev, De F. De Rozario DeSouza, Mr. Byramjee 
Jeejeebhoy, Mr. Shantaram Narayan, Ramebandra- 
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o Appa Saheb, Chief of Jamkhandi, Messrs, K. C. 
Bedarkar, FN. Patel, B. M. ‘Wagle, 8. B Banat 
P. M. Mehta, R. G. Bhandarkar, Dastur Pesthutan 
Byramjl, Messrs. K. R. Cama, Dastur Hoshapg. 
Jamasp, Mr, Dhanjibhoy | Framjes Patel Sit 
William Wedderburn, rt, Rev. Dhan, ibhoy 
Nowrojl, Messrs, Dadabhoy Nawroji, and Manock- 

Cursetjee 
see reece Ollicers.—Dr. H. Cook and Mr. T. 
B. Kirkham, 

Members. of the Legislative Council.—The Hon. 

Budrudin Tyabji and the Hon, Sir Jamsetjee 
bhoy, Bart. 

a ee rehe High Court.—The Hon. Mr. Nana- 

bhai Haridas, the Hon. Mr, Justice Scott, the 

Tien. Mr. Justice Kemball and the Hon, Mr. 

Justice Pinhey. 

‘BMeniber of unll The Hon. M, Melvil. 

Bishop.—The Rev. Dr, Meurin. 

Ghiet’ Justice.—The Honourable Sir Charles 

it, Knight. 
Rae ea ounte Mr. Nanabhoy Byramjee Jee- 
jeebhoy and Sir Munguldas Nathoobhoy, Kuight. 

Registrar.—Dr, P, Peterson. 

Syndics—Colonel Merewether, Dr. Blanc, Dr. 
Mavonachie, Mr. Jardine, the Hon, Rao Saheb V. x. 
Mandlik the Hon. KT, "Telang, Dr. ‘Lyon and Mr. 

‘incipal Wordsworth. 

Pijeana—The Hon. General Merriman, Dr. 
H d the Hon, Mr, Peile. 

‘the Wiee-Chancelior. The Hon, Mr. Justice West. 

The Chancellor.—His Excellency the Right Hon. 
Sir James Fergusson, Bart., K.C.M.G., C.1 


The company, representative as it was of all 
classes of the community, both native and European, 
presented a very animating and imposing picture, 
the presence of many European and Parsee ladies 
considerably heightening the attractiveness of the 
seene, After all had taken their seats, the Vice- 
Chancellor presented to the Chancellor the 
Marquis of Ripon, and said :— 


Mr, Chancellor and gentlemen of the Senate,— 
By an Act of the Indian Legislature, No. 1 of 
ies, this. University has been vested’ with the 
ower of conferring the honorary degree of 
L-D, on any person, who by reason of emi- 
nent position and attainments is a fit and 
proper person to receive such a degree. In ac- 
Porlance with the provisions of this Act, the name 
of His Excellency the Most Noble the Marquis of 
Ripon has been brought before the Syndicate and 
Senate, and it has been voted unanimously that this 
degree’ be conferred upon the retiring  Viceroy.* 

















* Mr, Principal Wordsworth of Elphinstone College, 
hod moved the Resolution for conferring the. Cog on 
Lord Ripon in the following term: 
Chancellor and members of the Senate,—The proposal 
which stands first on this day's agenda paper, aud 
which I have been deputed by my colleagues in the 
Syndicate to recommend to you for adoption, is one 

ich Lum glad to believe will not demand any laboured 
ygroaaay obliny. Dart Teds, I assume, within the know- 
ledxe of all who are here nt that this University 
has only recently nequired the privilege of marking its 
appreciation of li merit of public services by con- 
ferring degrees pro honoris causa on distinguished 
individuals, and that this privilege was acquired under 
the administration, ‘and largely also by the co-operation, 
of the esinent statesman who is this day handing over 
to his successor In Calcutta the arduous duties of Viccroy 
of India. It would therefore, I think, be very gencrall 
admitted to bean act at once considerate and graceful, 
‘even if there were no other reasons in Its favour than the 
Capit iay eal reds that we should exercise for the first 
Ume our newly acquired power in conferring the honorary 
‘degree joctor of Laws on the Marquis of Itipon, But 
Tthink that this § nate will share the view entertained 
Unanimously by the members of the Syndicate that there 
are other ns why an Indian University: should be 
‘Gesirous of doing honour to the retiring Viceroy, and I 
prop your permission, to touch briefly on two of 
these, ‘The first and the most obvious of these reasons 1s 





the active, sympathetic, and enduring interest which 
Lord Ripon, a8 stateainan and private citizen, has alwaya 
shown in the work and cause of education. ‘This interest 
is one which I venture to think may be regarded in this 
‘age of the World as one of the notes of superior states 
ianship, and itis among the most distinguishing notes 
of Lord Hipon’s eareer as a public man. A member of 
‘Mr, Gladatone’s former administration, he had a share in 
the preparation of the Educational Act of 1870, which is 
now beuring such ample fruit in England, and to which 
future historians will probably refer a3 the most import: 
ant and the most permanently usefl, measure introduced 
by that memorable administration. It was also, I believe, 

ic warn interest which Lord Ripon has always shown in 
educational progress which was the corner-stone of the 
coniidence and affection entertained for him by Mr. 
Forster, who has indissolubly connected his name with 
the Act of 1870, and who, Imay be excused for adding— 
for I havo long enjoyed the pleasure of his acquaintance 
—greatly resembles Lord Ripon in the purity of his 
intentions, and his unswerving fidelity to his own ideal 
of duty, in India educational questions, possess a capital 
importance, and Lord Ripon’s attention atan carly stage 
of his Indian career was drawn to these in a very marked 
manner, Ineed not now remind you of the appointment 
‘of the Education Commission, or of itaprotracted labours 5 
but I should wish to enlarge fora few minutes on that 
part of its Inbours which has most interest for an acade- 
icical body. ‘The Education Commission, gentlemen, hag 
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Wor, Me Chancellor, although 
‘uous on the present occasion and in the e 

instance to enumerate the special reasons for which 
the bestowal of this degrees specially appropriate 
vel e first occasion on which this degree 
1s to be conferred, and the Syndicate of this Univer: 
sity felt, as you yourself, Mr, Chancellor, also must 


it might be super- 
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feel, that we should be caution: 

setting up a precedent of what is to te des peaeet 
4s to be provided before aught is done in relation to 
the conferring of honorary degrees in future. We 
are bound to establish well, in the light of day and 
in the face of the public, the right of every reclitent 
of sucha distinction—the recipient ought to stand 





excited throughout India a wide and > 

a ia a wide and dee} . 
educational questions, some fruits of which pated? 
apparenty and perhays no where more apparent than {i 
own Presidency. It has further collected an immense 
muss of information. Some, perhaps, may be tempted to 
aim with tho slave in ghe of the comedies of Pants, 
m nota mass but am i 
infrmaton aa a'peaa Mine he uae a 
ne cOUuraKe to enter upon the task the means of 
taining what the existing position and prospects. of 
yi Iudiaare, But Tt has done mach more than 
teas aid down principles which, if liberail 
preted and guardedly applied, will be’ fruitful with 
eof india, principles which a Univer. 
¥ accept. ‘These results have no 
of course, been obtained withoat much preliminary, but 
1 hope not uncharitable, controversy. Ci veray is 
ndeed inevitable on a subject 80 Vitaliy interesting and 
Wilicre competing ends and cempeting means are brought 
nce to face. Legitimate fears, a8 you all know, were at 
one tine widely entertained fest the support of Govern: 








































Ment tnight be secured to proposals which would hav 
seriously cheeked or arrested tho higher culture of the 

, or limited the freedom of that culture by the 
position on our colleges ani universities of an oiflcial 
rulity and a stereotyped philosophical doctrine, Both 
of these dangers baye been judiciously avoided The 
conception of at and extending primary educa. 

ion by eonflac ally curtailing the fu 

Silotued to superior education ts uot one whic m Wimiver 
















Jniver- 
ith any favour, 
the grounds 
ost ds, 1 avi, 
hey were principally 
Importance of extending cducation among the mgases, 
slice of de the scanty resources at the 
al of the = class which is the least able to 
‘he education of its children, and the wisdom of 
us far as possible ferenc F 
within the There 
opinion about the cogency of tvese reasovs ; but 1 thin 
that their most zealous advocates somet:mes leave oul 
of sight considerations which now and for a long time to 
ue must modify the application of the principles which 
underlie these reasons. I believe, for example, and I 
think that many here will share toy belief, that a cultivat- 
ed upper class i$ almost a necessary condition for any 
wide extension of popular cdi ion, Without a class 
Which understands the value of knowledge, and 1s 
willing to sacrifice time and money aod eth. for 
intellectual ends, popular education must remain a 
meagre and stunted plant, without the promise of great 
or enduring usefulness. ‘Phere will again, Dthink, be but 
one opinion in thi he importance of freedom 
Trom State interfere N all properly agreed that 
independent of the State, so far 
3 intellectual activity are 
is the ideal, which we 
that ideal, a remote oue 
rn lands, is, of course, 
ndia, In this countre, 
ous With which we are all familiar, has 
ful en so lam bly in the rear of nations which once 
it was competent to enlighten, the organized assistance 
‘of the State will lon the sphere both 
of primary and supe ember, gentle: 
. that shortly af of the Franco 
nan War agreat cry wos raised in France that the 
's whiclt had overtaken that country were largely 
the ward condition in France of primary 
instruction perficial and rhetorical ‘ch»ructer of 
her bighe jon, and its extreme subjection 16 the 
: Th 1 conceive, were all in the main 
But there w party which proposed to remedy 
evils by a great extension of popular at the cost of 
ruperior education. Against these proposals a pow rhul 
protwst was fa by a very eminent man, M. Ernest 
Itenan, whose philosophical and politioal opinions often: 
Aupear to me to be wilfully eccentric, but who speaks 
With paramount authority aud supreme good sense on all 
Questions which concern the higher nations! culture and 
the organization of superior instruction. He maintained 
that no nore cruel Wrang could be inilictedon a backward 
nation (and he was too sincerely and profoundly patriotio 
to deny that France had in some dircetion fallen behind 
Gerinauy) than by curtailing the resources available for 















































fod. Perfect 
Id all keep in vie 

the most adva 
Mlably more retuote in 
. for re 










































the promotion of culture among theclaeses ction, 

Wise orcnias, contra, und Tedd the nation Tt was Rat 
ied, the primal jool Master 

conquered at Sedan, but, the eclenco end disclpiag ot 


Germany ; and that France without a great ment 
of selenes and ‘discipline ‘emeng. her euperion classes 


would never ‘resume lier leading position in Kenroy 
million, he suid, economized from the funds devoted to 
igher education and the promotion af science would xo 
only a litte way in extending popular education, but 
Tilght check for 8 long time (he national development tn 
its most vital part. “Thess are views which I think will 
generally meot with your approval, und it is satisfactory 
to reflect that there is nothing in the resolutions 
at which the Government of India has recently arrived 
which is really in conflict with these views It is not 
Proposed to withdraw abruptly from exiating institutions, 
the direct support which they now receive from the State, 
but every encouragement Is to be given to the develop: 
ment of independent Institutions, ‘This Is @ poliey #0 
much In harmony with my own ideas that I rotce at 
every indication that It may be realized at. an earlier date 
thant had once expected, The Syndicate of this Uni- 
Neraity has during the present month received applica~ 
tions for affiliation from two new collegiate inatitutions, 
One of these, which will bear the reapected name of tho 
resent. Governor of Bombay, is the creation, as 
may describe it, of the popular enthusiasm’ for 
knowledge which is so marked a charaoteristic 
of the new generation; the other, of _ prince) 
munificence, the munificence of the illustrious ai 
enlightened Thakore of Bhownuggur. Both these institti- 
tions may also be regarded a§ fruits of Lord Ripon’s 
conspicaous Interest in educational progrcss, I ventura 
also to hope that manyof those new present will agree 
with ine in thinking that his Government exorcised a wise 
discretion in vetoing the provoual for the introduction uf 
an oficial text-book of morality into our colleges, This 
proposal originated in motives which everybody must 
respect. Ithink, however, that it rested on a wilstaken 
idea, Morality—such at leastis iny, own view—18 4 pro 
gressive ecience, an can only flourish, like other sciences, 
in the air and light of freedom. Lut far from holding tho 
paradoxical opinion that all doctrines are equally good ; 
nut Edo hold, what some may consider w stilt aroster 
paradox, that'a cultivated mind can hardly reeeive injury 
rom any doctrine which has ever commended itself to 
seriousininds, tis certain that all such doctrines contain 
some elements of (ruik, or are at least a witness to the 
ceaseless effort of the human mind In the pursuit of truth. 
Acultivated mind tay be defined as one which haa a 
Capacity to judge what comes before it, and a standard by 
which to test the pretensions of rival doctrines and oppos 
ing ideals. This is the habit of mind which lt is the 
special mission of a university, to create, and we must be 
Willing to run some risks in order to aequilre and retain it. 
A doctrine authoritatively in posed on teachers und taught 
invariably fosters revolt rather Unwn weguiescence in 
minds of tho young; and [think you will tld that tempo- 
ral ot spiritual rulers who have attempted to inpose thelr 
own ideas in morals or politics on the youns have bat 
Hittle reason to be satisfied with the succoas of their ex. 
perlinents. ‘The societies in whieh this experiment haa 
heen made are, speaking meuerally, the conspicuous 
theatre in our dasa of a far profounder intellectual 
anarchy than those fn which {intellectual freedom: bea 
been more encouraged. I have lingered so, long, gente 
men, over this interesting side of Lord Htipon’s administra. 
tion, that I niuat endeavour to he brier treatment 
of the second topic to which [ propose to invite your 
attention, Lallude, of course, to the great impulse which 
ho has given to the principles of self-government. ‘The 
interests ofa university aré not so obviously otneasys 
with this eubject as with that to which L have al 
referred. But the connection ia still a very real and vi 
one. he political importance, 1 would rather say (h 
heeesity, of the measures with which Lord Hipon's 
Will always be associated 15, Ubelieve, fully iv 
the most capable and distinguished members of that dis. 
Unguished service to which India in past Hew has owed 
so much, by all atleast in whom the instinets of states 
manahip have Tot been dwarfed by the, Wraid oF Jestous 
spirit of bureaucratic autocracy. But I prefer to 
TOW ‘on that aspect of this development which has most: 


interest fora university. A university, gent) . is the 
interest fort beral svadies, aud Ubetal sudies have, as 
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forth asa re] tative either of learning, which has done for Scotland and Germany ; 
forth a8 8 Telvtration to this insucution, oF else #8 Palering the extraordinary eae Me a ? 
One distinguished for eminent public services which ngland, as every one revisiting the country must 3 
make us ud of him who, receiving our, humble have noticed during the last twelve or fourte: a 
make us prowasociates himself with us. Kor, this Haars in the education an‘ intelligence of the yr eopibs ; on a large and important 
honow™ sherefore, the duty has been assizned 4 1 Years ip et put bless the name of one who is Principle ot setting’ international dlmeresess be 
reason, (eT fect to the function, of stating as Tea Pe iGhusuch mauifold blessings upon our sted Peoeinle ob eine An pecan CO eg aT all thove sireat peeniices 
unequal aa T fee) ie elor, ue particular public | lens iners.) Now, this work was carried ie Felerenee not to tie arbitrament of war, baw | didi be “indiaeolabiy: wasoelatane nee ate ane 
to you, Mr. Che Mlustrious gentleman who has | Fery pioneers.) Nov, eo wad guidance of Lord Heesde ete clean tooonnes rea lena net Ae iidTue be atone tor neato ett 
services Whitey degree of Doctor of Laws to-day, Foy nnwho was at that time Lord President {the fica ofa untversal pesca, aid of counell gore Amongst. the people, was facile Of a Tie moved 
fo FecalyGruied to entitle, him to that | distinc: Riper, whieh had the control See alteee ing Europe in the Intere i enunelll govern, ani stinple in demeatoury winning. ll heatts Sy 
ling powe: dd st of ur, wi nile 
Tone performethake us anxious to have him asso | HOO VC and te ee PO onde tn 1300 Le Re enna ene Pectin Be rat Stary Wr unaeer oe nne E 
on, and to make Mmmember of this University. | Bis bonene ve sot ac oeutof the Garter, and ; stacasannsuli canter marcos mind of the “great ‘Not with hall 
stated, with Us 8 Fipon began his pablic sere | in in Ne nip was made, tee of Doctor of Civil Laws slatesmman Sully, “and was ado nd of the great Not with hale dlatate hie unserer 
Heise Fag eee at early ae in in Wiford. In the period during which fon Ripon. ve (ete recess atau siacen Ob ee Whi ily man moving amongst is kind” 
fs succeeded Co his peerage in 1559, dent of the Council a seri : otis Gian EPA aAE ihesauenats wavenene eae) 
Searotany area Mat ho. becaras inlets) Regen naoees feagland and the Units oeeeeandit tereretetveureen then estat atate ‘ot Europe eater anee rt ommuricativeneus as witen Sout 
% became Under- eeame necessary Lo determine hi ‘at differ y practicable. > Th a Pues ai a shies 
Secretary of State for India, and so commenced eat ’ ermine how that difference 1 under Louis X © conception of that hi jouse and draws th 
n ‘o be settled, and y a ito 3 mis XV. by tl WAS jousehold to’ @ childre 
that addition with ths Couters and its interests done, upon such a Sia ate aa erat tie on camoienfenl hts eanoeenias | fealty intend wile te oe ee 
uch manifold advantage to all motives of estrangement wh el Bovernmentard clase) toe: rested in thefr child nat eos 
The inhabitants of India, (Cheers.) In 1803 he the: estrangement which might exist between Prat Ko eeDbTRoen SOA LOA ES on Poet inaritncorttacrnssiaaey settee chee te 
toe eeSecretary of State for War with a seat in EC Senay nations. For this duty Lord Ripon Petr ah me tarramenemeriatrtsc sta toni six minutes hi ttle.” troubles," (Cheers) Ta 
elected. He negociated e eoath an ibnitz, who wielded at i thei has won all thy ree 
Drcarge Secretary, of, Stale tor Wa tain to the cate was selected, | He nero ted or leit to negostate an almost “Imperial sceptre in eather: Hine heir trast, and thas has all thie” Jove, at al 
ties interest of India in a still higher positi Wi sion the treaty of ght, replied to the bh ak ieee eee ray, fo ine 
of the Interest te for india Tn 1808, an patton | Mink Wuat in Tt may be that some of Us, Englishmen, Sint ec outrovaliand feapenra ne paren eatie [oheacny, Now auch wee tte ean ERC Le aE 
Gime aniaticinant | Saas tosriniet cra Sane ba el ps Ray | ‘St ah eae Au 
rin, at period, I need hardly remind any of “4 A i . erations were transferred ve to see your noble pl. 4 od frien y; and at every mo in this 
pay Aor ae tt ay Peeteneva, and the committee of experts sittl ou mil live co cag Jour, note nlAG# cat RSGHE Tlie Yh "the people, with, whom he was in & 

IGSne xe an e a x ks aie 3 = ple with whi id 
thecare of Mr. Forster, which sure was passed undet there gave their decision in the international cates Fave soon the. proclamation’ Com vrpituay Lsetiae munication ie reaped the advantage of tat freed 
the caro of Mr, Forster, which hee i fea revolution oor England came off second best. ‘Tl sti i us cratheRcoDaLaerae NRT Case CRE aEE at Intereourse, ifts was not a nabure thntneeded 

land, and will Rice ‘ hat may be, t retre: metery. Till people reach th disgui: was not a nature th 
te the educations! etree upon. im the’ & S remember that three or four milli Keay they saat Bablot sauising under any mullly veltot miyntery. He 
0 wes to ‘a great nation was | lions to j plans and vi go on fighting.” Yet th could afford y y veil of myster; 
PropanD, ‘constituling one of the great eras i ; Sbut the price ofa fortnight, or d visions of the philanthropi the jord to stand forth in the bi Ta He 
Gur history. Wertainly we may look as in fess than a fortnight of war, By the Treaty | RR MPR A cram eereRt SE oars Ch stead tustneng atdralnesetna BOE SRR REEIEE 
With hope and confidence, nay look | forward Washington was first establishes eaty of | them any direct effe impossible to give people he had co ore the eyes of the 
seeing wh 5 it ished, and by the iy effect in the int 1e me to govern, and, 
Mer i what education Subsequent proceedings effect was first ye | of Burope, have not been Antarnational concerns fo be reselved by them tor all and) being kno wa, 
ink we are all agreed, no meaner end than th = Ss ean gee os mane Ideas seldom are fruitless, In sev: “ h confidence, thus he’ 
dithe iol sy Sipe sation sua agland hag 10 contend, and, his language, which wag CL al eee cree arenr Ta the Way tone Dent qoatifed bien soit the parole 
character. . s, produced a powerful Tavee awe +h have occurred ii re ro to di im for the work: 
Tee aan whieh tt is matiainable, aa this ideal Gffect even on that angry and agitated Pi H times have been alle in morerecent fo doy) Now thiereitn ania ork hehad 
yan lites kt had its origin in ea rey ee tivonkc enalcty OE ee tee ys. flares. bro Bie which wei eviated very much by the ideas enters on a career such cessity for every man who 
toninlatt ait aucoceding. civilization Mane ireck society ‘cul controveray is, I hope, temper seats of politi- ee re put forward by the thinkers of tw syhether hel ec tieys as that of a Viceroy of India, 
at iaaly corgntien in the Cath 28 80 much. t Ctfeoulon and knowledge, Tam Jered by the milder air of centuries or more ago. T feel oartain thatas ke ireoal: plan of acti ornothe needs must frame som 
‘of Europe, when the modern nati jolic and Feudal reflection anvre been mest disposed to qu ; that even those cts the events of his active life, when he Fecal: Pomoc thanat theory of human affatrs, and of 
eof rope, lee oder natin ip and Feadal tro may tye, besa most dagege to uegtion the oppor. cts the events of his acivelife, when he approaches aE A EE Gato che ati 
Soe ea ore Cogtay nth Trawoke He oe ace Ot oes iu realgaini n\o tice Fe Ee Eee eet a ssa cent comes to rule, unlese his rule is to be mlerule, sud he 
Soa ie eee es ao a eaiatn fight | fifteenth hunds hls urduous duties, to conte Js roalgning into other Re eae Pec OAV Inat cate pate Souvoyuence, contusion, aud chaos, Such theory, 
restless and enterprising a guiding Hight in our own spirit and the fruits of his gov: mplate only the general he took in th eerie than on the part no doubt, Lord Bipon fi a. Bush! a tlieory, 
Fealloss and entororising age, A ag deal, I presume, SU ey emment, ‘The spirit of his ees he settling of the Treaty of Washingta communications toi. formed, reposing on the 
Mone Niview,’ Bue it ts one, ec He Lna to ie ben Ca Coie Eppa Gormeed confidence in Cheers.) For many of his acts and much aan commaunleations tos THIS te eee ae 
f jes with Bri as sire to bind them more closely i work he will occu 5 uch of his tind India in one of those critical stages 
hich it is impossible Me eee Th 0 ritish Crown by substantial proofs that th iy to the History: f a distinguished pla arise at ti ical which 
‘ 7 Mn by ; dene 8 f his countr: " ace in the mes in every nation wh 
ersernrercneat ere was «reality, and novan empty professt that confidence bue with and of this great depend having be en, men’s minds: 
this place, that so long as men 0 mention in ron prea sae Oa en [ae tiitioal than soagoss sut with the Treaty of Washi BpenA RAS: having become IRHed Witney 
iB of thelr Ind Eionere patenting tenor te TEEN CSR Bay LLC Ca Ee oe arin prestige A Ee a ial aisle nent he takes a high esires, certain changes in the spirit of Uh sealers) 
GIO ACE eee atc wealth, to ulimous, We foar mush ia these days,of lmperial prestige the history of th » one never tobe lostin oe eee carely, noceasar¥; uieas (hEreE te 
Fe Ee ert ealtiea Sail dena thelr Ne ee eee ee eee oniinia be tereott That lo: progress, of mankind (Gham vee dated faling bask in holley, aud thenee 
Gy ale ie en EEC TH CTS ee aed that one of attention, But it geonta to be forxotte ab progress) ent lomen BE WALTRRAY » ‘ Sleseuaiaun a Piatagt eee cic 
i eee Sen © of the secrets of oman expi Ree involve at no very di ae hep sunday lon leading on)Focabeltby Bn 
ATA sehein rulers, -Thore are, again, 0 of dis- kreatness wns the confid man expansion and Homan : ry distant stage a universal in the progress of here. tia Tereod 
SHOOT E ae Olt eerrrts Who held Cet ead rae Lg eA DIL Bee | Unvrate far more witely extended peace than h a ee a ings ater the histor, 
hat contemplation, and Dok action, ee eer dent iiuegtrabes, her colonies, and har ale: was hee FO erty ctclemenenr ca eaiae es ry Government, when the raloes ofthe. com. 
Intellectual ealbire and who; WoUld cont aeraoe plea ET Meh lana eee ETE a negociator of a great inte asOnRer OF Desay 6K wuuity mast adapt, themselves to changed i 
REO Any Lennie nena atever abstract plea pa an ividuals only, but of whole communities, In : Lord Ripon may international arrangement, stances, to new and enlarged views, for, if glean: 
Bay aseer v7 er es gD Fine it SC nEE bage: vad ate Fo, their loyalty eR eine sere ; cepa bats Ly congratulate himself on the not, from the divergence of th vie! ey do 
counsels of Provid . ‘The Indian people, by the Paria y themselves with Roman intere e has won in history. ernors aud sab; @ views of gov 
i NR Hats an rage cand | i hea eg tna oone om, ee pale reset vatacadents, ond wlth Esse olatna to. || nant nitomuttone Le is the. bare of stalee 
and chterprising nation of Ei - delity of her allied and depende ations it was the ° blic respect and confidence, Lord Ri man to anticipate any such 
Peable Who bave their very. be of Europe, a fitellyof her tiled aud dependent eubjgcla which carried 2 in 1880 th vi 5 Dard ipoR aaa ites look back f y fuck orents. He must 
Fryar th ocexpennrtio ik ba liberty and free her safely through the most Berg trial, while nett He he post of Viceroy in India, He landed ack on history, and consider such period 
affects all tnd Whose, example 13 60 cont lous, that it Splnlt of sarthage, animated by the sordid and eu ne rival here at the end of May, 1880. You will all as when Christianity invaded the Roman . 
Se canyad ban wesliave in here. Deliberately, and CAT eae predyoulyot gall end p lous remember, who were here at that time, thati bs and the Government based on @ too narro: aoe 
Manin eal OG Anwitensthe youth: of tadia Derished without a hind, among her subject rag power ® ’ the end of & somewhat troubled and’ oe conceptions, found itself unequal to Street ot 
iT oh eS 2 ea ID gE Aa eager oper Rabel glee carehoe, Bucky hentlense emir pai oe eet Wer had. had during the and. Hepressiog caer em aoral forees thal tt the direction 
eaten Harn ith ae oan and Held up oureel von a4 t spirit of Lord Tpon's adminisiration, and iv see whine, Berto Ye ee rast be pia preceding yeti s tht talthe and that spiithal Solar an 
Sea ee OER UL poesia forelele Buaitralei ot st to that mmaryallons Se eemnion oF devo Ten ealodbees hardly be pronounced aught else fe tee eee ene spiritual enlargement 
thi, ahd ean ronow imagine tht iis poset retain Bnd mtiaciment to Hes Majesty's representative levott but Inglorious in spite ‘of some brilliant eplaodes. enlisaont WaRa been the saving of the ancient 
sre open rere obras Huy) aroused, atinmnied and of eh certainly never, een goon nf Ane ¢ had incurred a great increase of burdens cons ilization were hence Left to be a cause of enfecble; 
alighivened, in the leading strings appropriate to a, ime spirit of confidence and loyalty is Tees | quent on the war, and there was & general a ment and disintegration. Again, when the spread 
PS IIRE Ree ke: pallor Whictt crane cure able “legacy which Lord, Ubon fegueetins ia hts feeling of unrest and craving f eae ot now learning in, Europe Kai ‘am 
‘ a ts go 1 for some new depart pe gave to men’s 
nrger sphere for the practical Bey en oan One a pussemors iad Culbelievg) tine, Ces Snipa: to ip {mn polities, some reliet from the re cee i ae een cr bens fresh standpoint from ay 
Pee es ioteetee es | ferment teryuia iisiesctuacitdegetearitne: | a th uae oan 
ioribampelvos’to . Ibreats with the indian w Consul was entering upon bis offic Pie Wen look forward for these advan the H 4 L-rool in old 
account, anc A ea jepporinnities 1) aCe nots ‘Sfaustum Pin ntdeertie advent Obes cabo GA pees His character qudlon, eo TE eee IRI EAL that 
eee Gentle the ord high | ehleh eas os outer: ofthe value of the legacy Into Fe a eee Als ars 1g whol comm REY | oa ae UIAS warn whieh provitent state 
lan ugly fev 5 an 
ina hea won vet Chetty oferuein | thepeple ind ae Sheu genta leat who had megoeiated panes itianticcas one who | last SO eo te een until once. more im the 
aoa he inst days Se en e eat ladion tihink we shal the feelings of 4 woul s as one who last centu 
pg ate aca tae aa tifigyidh dm in an ast of homage to tat Dengan / romld maintain, vance, 1 tnppainted” (Cheers) Fingal oe etn Soll atau ed 
IBcRIMt HuIGe ar Bene Mialeser ta puiployed by Lor Dufferin tn errow the words recently pope a fow most insignificant exceptions seedy ee oe aye uestions, with discontent, 
ly remenbered by the Indian people.” long be grate has been preserved, all through the course of hatter Nd dreams of what might be effec 
" Lord Itipon’s administration, and with peace have eC Once more the statesmen 
arisen the opportunities for all that progress end ebro the march of ideas, and then the moral 
earthquake of the French revolution carried waste 


blaatiae 





tion over the fairest fields of Europe. 
gue ane Jes which, no doubt, presented them- 
selves, to the tnind of our distinguished Viceroy, #1 
ho felt that everywhere and in every country Tot 
High at at ae Foe eecon that philan: 
an i 
Hees tctates is pemenes. to by history and 
i , (Cheers.) ; i 
Set P a ware’ tie principles, with which our 
t ‘on. his active course. 
ise oe fre eae has been a working out, a 
Wigiepment, of tliose noble principles, and here to- 
Ggywe come to recognise both the principles them. 
aes their rich and manifold fruits. (Cheors.) I have 
sei lad that we haye had peace ; and peace having been 
Secured, Lord Ripon turned his | attention imme- 
Sfately to @ measure which the public voice in India 
fad already cried out for in unmistakable tones. 
‘Phat was the repeal of the Vernacular Press Act, 
(Loud cheers.) ‘That Act, I believe, and we all hero 
{elieved from the beginning, was passed under a 
total misconception of the necessity for it. It was 
opposed to the spirit equally of Englishmen and of 
natives, who have been brought ups not in vain, to 
English ways and habits of thought. It could not 
effectually be carried out Oe an English admi- 
tistration, and by English officers whose whole life 
and training atte been ina different atmosphere. 
"They could not deal with such a measure without 
falling into contradictions and a constant sense 
of a false position, It was abortive, and iv 
was well got rid of in the opinion of the great 
public. Next let me refer to the financial and fiscal 
Measures. First, I will refer to that which met with 
Anything but universal approval, and expecially 
onthe part of my native friends and associates, 
that is, the abolition of a large portion of the im- 
rt daties, I believe that Lord Ripon and his 
overnment in abolishing these import duties were 
doing what was perfectly right in the interests of 
this country and in the interests of England and 
of the world, But whether that was so or not, 
the spirit in which Lord Ripon met with such an 
opposition as he encountered on that occasion 
shbwed him to be aman not to be deterred from 
‘hat bis conscience bids him do hy any outery 
of the crowd, (Loud cheers.) Next I will men- 
tion the resolutions of his Government which go 
to etermine in a way more favourable to the 
cultivator, and the landowner, the calculation of 
the land revenue in times to come. This sub- 
ject has been treated by a very able and distin- 
guished native friend of mine, and it has some 
lechnicalities about it which are not well fitted 
for discussion on an occasion of this kind, TI call at- 
tention only tothe careful watchfulness with which 
Lord Ripon’s Government have set themselves to 
alleviate the unnecessary burdens of the people. 
But then comes a measure of greater importance 
for the future than one of revenue. Lord Eipon, as 
Presidentof the Council, had had the educa- 
tional department in England under his charge,and 
one of thy greatest measures of his Viccroyalty will 
doubtless be commemorated inthe future as the 
institution of the Education Commission and the 
resolutions of his Government consequent on its 
report. [tis nowageneration since the working 
upon the basis of the despateh of Lord Hallfax began 
in this country, and to one whocan look back at 
the early years of progress of that great measure the 
amountofadvancement that we have enjoyed is some 
thing almost marvellous. We could hardly credit it 
but for the evidence that are before our eyes. I 
holieve that the investigations made by the Educa- 
tion Commission, and the Resolutions of the Goy- 
ernment of India on the report of that Commis- 
sion, will in future be the starting-point of a new 
andeqnally great advance. [t depends on native 
{intelligence and native industry fo take advantage 
of the policy adopted by the Government of India, 
and if they do, ifthe enthusiasm which ix burning. 
in the breasts of mauy of my young friends of the 
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native community ve burning as wig tly at the end 
of thirty years, [ venture to say they will stand, if 
fot foremost, yet equalin rank, at least asregards 
‘ large class, with the most educated nations, (Loud 
Cheers.) My valued and respected friend, Principat 
Wordsworth—loud aud Berens d cheers)—the other 
day congratulated this University on the fact that 
higher education was not to be set aside or degraded 
in favour of lower education. I felicitate the public 
and the Senate on this arrangement, | ar uy 
I have only to add, with regard to the educa- 
tonal policy of Government, thatI do trust they 
will see the advisability of taking measures soon, 
and taking effectual measures, for the spread of the 
education of those who are not to become scholars, 
but engineers and workers in other walks of life 
which do not require high scholarship, but rather & 
trained faculty and a technical education. I bell 
will be seconded in that by the universal v 
in India, and that all reasonable burdens w 1 be 
readily borne for such a purpose, in preference to 
himost any other that can be named. Time presses, 
And {pass by the well-worn topic of local self 
government, ‘The next point, which T venture to 
observe upon is the bearing of Lord Ripon’s Govern- 
ment on the subject of the High Court at Calcutta, 
Weareall familiar with the circamstance that in 
the High Court of Calcutta a necessity arose some 
time ago for appointing an acting Chief Justice. I be- 
lieve that even amongst those who doubt the policy of 
the appointment made by Lord Ripon's Goyern- 
ment, there is no question as to the noble motives 
and high courage which dictated its action. (Loud 
cheers.) For myself and in my own humble person, 
I will venture to go a step further. It has been 
said that when you give power, it is useless to 
hamper it, or attempt to hamper it, with useless 
restrictions ; and I add to that, that itis futile to 
introduce amongst a body of enlightened and distin- 
guished men a fertile principle, and then to deny or 
fefuse the fruits of that principle. (Cheers.) is 
for a statesman to take care before he introduc 
principle what are the logical consequences to whi: 
that principle leads ; but when the principle is in- 
troduced, he must follow itout loyally to the end, 
trusting to its intrinsic soundness to prevent 
allevilresults. Next there is one other subject, 
and I believefor me, who enjoy, as I trust, the 
confidence and in a certain measu 

respect of most of those who are silting n\ 
(Hear, hear and cheers.) { think it is not ne y 
to avoid even that subject, the glowing embers of 
which are still red beneath the ashy soil. I 
refer to the amendment of the Code of Criminal 










































































Procedure, (Cheers). On the policy of that mea- 
sure £ do not intend to say anything, but I do call 
yourattontion, gentlemen of the Senate, to the 
foble and magnanimous bearing, the self-respect, 
charity, and kindness, and absence of all retort by 
Lord Ripon in relation to that measure, and the 





elamour with which it wae received, (Loud cheers.) 
Probably Lord Ripon knew practically the spirit 
and the character of his countrymen so much better 
than those who have retorted {}I for ill and hard 
words for hard words that their out 
less impression on him than on the volunteer 
defenders who were comparative strangers to the 
rough struggles of intense political life. ‘There is 
in trath not much to wonder at, and but little to 
resent now that the contesvis over. We know that 
the Englishman who has conquered in all elim: 
peopled the waste places of the earth, is an energetic 
and self-willed being with unbounded resolution, but 
also with a large share of the faults of his high quali- 
ties. ‘These defects could no more be removed from 
his nature than the wart from the portrait of Crom- 
well, The man would no longer be the same. Lord 
Ripon knows this well, and no doubt bis historical 
Wing has ta him buck to the passage in 
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ainly a liberal, if ever there was 0} 
describes our connirymen in his time 
haying minds not readily accessible to civil wisdors 
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anda sense of the public good ; ‘ Hendst 
intractable to the Industry and virtue of executing 
or understanding true civil government; vallant 
indeed, and prosperous to win a field; but 
to know the end and reason of winning 
injudicious and unwise, in good and bad success 
alike intractable.” ‘These are the characteristics of 
an Englishman. These are the characteristics 
which have prevented him go often from knowing 
When he was beaten, and often gained him an une 
cle victory. Come down 

paints our anceaiors with se oo camith, and he 


“ Pride in their port, deflance in thelr eye” 
and when, as the poet conceives if 
Balen *Inisatoahigndedgney yet et ae 
01 pon knows, and we all k 
no nobler breed. (Cheers), Cat is erainleene 
countrymen in relation to the measure which Lord 
Ripon, as apart of a great policy and as an act of 
great justice to the natives of this country thought 
ithis duty to make law. It cut sharply across 
the masterful instincts, the intuitions, and the 
cherished habits of our British race before their 
intelligence was enlightened and convinced. ‘The 
soreness of the struggle has not yet quite passed 
away. But I feel certain that when a genera 
tion has elapsed they will feel not less kindly 
of Lord Ripon than he now feels to them, 
(Cheers.) In. their reflections of the future they 
cannot as Englishmen but admire the tenacit 
of purpose, genuineness of character, and command 
of temper which they individually bow down 
to in the circle of their friends; Webhave thus seen 
history as it were in the making, and watched the 
influence of a calm commanding mind over 
the current of events, and the form of come 
stitutional growth. Let me further remind 
my native friends that here they have as 
their friend not only a politician, but a Chris. 
tian man. We had afew years ago to commemorate 
an eminent and able man, a late Vice-Chancellor 
of this University, Dr. Wilson. (Cheers.) I 
ventured then to say, in the presence of a large 
majority of native friends who were not Christians, 
that it was no’, in spite of his Christianity, but in 
virtue of his’ Christianity, that Dr. “Wilson 
became all he was to their people; and I say 
now that the Christian spirit which has 
animated Lord Ripon and so many of his prede- 
cessors has been of untold benefit. to this country, 
Hence should some charity and love be learned from 
this Christianity even by those who reject its dog- 
inas. That same invincible moral courage that has 
au pnotied martyrs at the stake and block is fruitful 
still in making men submit to toil and suffering 
and obloquy for the sake of their fellow-men. 
Viewed from this standpoint the carrer of 
Ripon in this country has given to Englishmen 
and natives alike reason to be proud of the 
association between the two countries, He too 
comes from that land, not only of the pioneer of 
the forest and wilderness, but of Howards, Clark 
fons, Wilberforces, of Mrs, Fry and of Miss Nightin- 
gale, and in their spirit he bas conducted the admis 
histration, (Cheers.) It has been by his love and 
tenderness for the weak and those who needed aid 
that he has won a return of affection and confidence 
beyond any other Viceroy atongst all who have 
ruled this country. (Cheers.) The manifestations 
Of popular opinion and popular approval, such as 
Lord Ripon has been overwhelmed with during the 
last few weeks, are calculated not only to give him 
just joy and satisfaction, but they are calculated 
‘also to produce a great effect upon the gree people 
of England. Never before, Tbelieve, has the com- 
munity of this country shown so well that it 
possesses strong clements of political life, and how 
Eapable it is of entering in due time into the wider 
fnd nobler future, ‘These impressions would surely 














di ed and intensified could our country- 
ve ee Pigok for'a while upon this present spectacle. 
‘The very hall in which we are assembled is the gift 


of a native donor—a Py 
library and tower are due torshuel@hbouring 
ofa Hindu, who, in bis days of great wumiicence 
showed hfs countrymen ‘how wealth energy 
YWoruhily expended, alone at that time, almost Ik 
Vespasian amongst the Emperors, showing himselt 
improved by his great fortune. I’ shrank tram kis 
acquaintance then, but often since have 1 admired 
the cheerful stoicism with which he has borne 
verse of fortune anda harder lot. ‘Then, apart fron 
the building: Mr, Chancellor, I Invite you to look at 
sassembly. A foreigner not long ago, a man of 
grat Peet ray ties RuSeerations ae id me that he had 
D ing things in Indi 
struck ‘iim most ras the Swarking o hin Univernttc 
, 1,‘ T find a liberality and single-mind- 
ed pursuit of knowledge ( all oot 
tides train toate enue a a 
of examiners one finds 
Jesuit, on his left a Presbyterian miniseee Haine 
him are a Parsee and a Jew, Amongat them alg 
common spirit prevails, of disinterested zeal in 
diffusing the light of science. Men of every race and 
creed unite without chicane in the simple fur- 
therance of learning. It isa glorious work of Eng- 
lish principles and wisdom.” The teachin, by whieh 
our younger members are trained Is equally” single: 
minded and equally free. There is no educational 
police no Government scheme of morality or politics 
to hamper the intellectual action and the influence 
of our professors, ‘They throw thelr whole energies 
into their work, and under such teachers as ‘Prine 
cipal Wordsworth our students learn how to the 
burghers of the middle ages in Europe their clock- 
tower was the centre and the symbol of thelr civic 
life. ‘They look up to the noble tower that rises over 
this group of buildings and resolve that, gathering 
round this centre of thelr new intellectual being 
and aspirations, there shall for them too be a civic 
life, and an effort to win for India an honourable 
Bae in the society of nations, Such is our 
niversity, and such is the University life in India, 
Tt is only on these grounds that we could venture to 
ask so distinguished a man as Lord Ripon to 
accept the humble tribute we offer him, ‘Montes: 
quieu said: “I don’t like small honours,they seem to 
x your position and measure youn merits loo exact> 
ly.’ And so it were no wonder if Lord Ripon,who has 
held the great office of State, and Eaiued the highest 
tokens of approval from his sovereign, had declined 
the compliment we desired to confer, But when we 
take up, not without warrant, a representative 
position, we gain confidence; the case is greatly 
altered. We presumed to call ourselves the spokes: 
men here of India, and sure Iam that every emotion 
of admiration and regard that stirs your breas! 
gentlemen, to-day will be repeated @ million an 
ten millionfold as the electric wires, like nerves 
radiating from this centre, convey to the cities and 
villages of this great country the tidings of our cele. 
bration, We may venture then to ask Lord Ripon to 
inscribe his name first on the roll of our honorary 
graduates. I trust it will be followed fn that roll by 
many distinguished names—(cheers)—and certainly 
each one of the honorary graduates in that golden 
book of fame may well look up to the one which 
stands first there asan encouragement to be just 
and fear not,and to those great powers and opportu- 
nities to worthy uses. Our AG Bartle Nees when 
he has left us ina couple of days,will be attended by 
the wishes of none more than of the members 
of this University. (Cheers.) His whole spirit has 
been in accordance with the spirit of the Univer- 
sity, and the University trusts that when 
he has returned to his beloved country he 
will still find occasions to render us 
some service, and often turn his thoughts 
towards Soke who. au never nee him. Love 
and sympathy can Finutiixoetade Renew 
and many a patriot an pillathropat exe wi 
feel the spirit of his friend ide him in his strag- 
gle to do good. {t will bid him to be of good cheer 














adversity, to maintain fortitude, patience, and 
ihichy Yo mest opposition with firmness, gentleness, 
and ‘charity. And so we bid our East, farewell, 
with hopes for his happiness, whether he choose 
the active or the meditative life, and until at the 
call of his ‘t Master he can with calmness pass 
‘to where beyond these voices there is peace. 


nelusion of his speech the Vice-Chan- 
coher ion ton Comte the seat of the Chancellor, 
who admitted his lordship to the degree of Doctor 
of Laws in these words, "By the authority given 
to me as Chancellor of the University, Tadmit you 
to the di of Doctor of Laws, on account of your 
reat and distinguished merit.” This was the 
signal for a hearty burst of cheering, which haying 
subsided and Lord Bina having taken the seat 
vacated for him by the Vice-chancellor, 
‘The Chancellor addressed the assembly as follows; 
—Gentlemen of the Senate,—The honour which has 
just been conferred is one which should always be 
rare, conferred with discrimination and founded on 
eral acceptance, I am sure that these requisites 
are fully satisfied by the degree that has just been 
conferred. It is rare, for it is, indeed, at this mo- 
ment unique. That it will be conferred in future 
with discrimination Iam also certain, and so will its 
yalue be maintained, but I am still more sure, 
that in the act of the Senate in electing the 
Marquis of Ripon to this honour, they have met the 
e Sais and satisfied the heartfelt desires of every 
member of this University. And so this is the 
parting gift of the University of Bombay to the 
retiring Viceroy. (Cheers.) Gentlemen I would say 
though the Vice-Chancellor has set forth fully 
the claims of Lord Ripon to this degree that 
although there may be in this Senate differences 
a of inion as there must always be about 
4 worldly affairs upon details of policy by the whole 
Senate, it has been heartily bestowed. (Loud 
cheers.) For myself I would say that no act of 
duty could be more grateful to myself than to be 
the spokesman in conferring the degree upon one 
whom I have served during his whole Viceroyalty 
and in whom I have only recognized again a kind 
and considerate friend, And though it be to com- 
pare small things with great, I cannot but recall 
at this moment that nearly thirty years ago, at the 
outset of my parliamentary life, my noble friend 
introduced me and procured my election to a lite- 
rary society at home. (heera We then sat on 
opposite sides of the house, and here to-day I am 

roud to repay him in kind. (Cheers and laughter.) 

lay he long live to enjoy this and other honours. 

Loud cheers.) I do not hesitate to congratulate 

im upon the honour so nobly bestowed, and I con- 
gratulate you, gentlemen of the Senate, on the 
admission of a member so altogether worthy of the 
honour, (Loud and prolonged cheers.) 


The Marquis of Ripon then rose amid an out- 
burst of cheering that was taken up with equal en- 
_thusiasm by the crowd outside. Silence having 
been obtained, his lordship said :—Mr. Chancellor, 
‘Mr. Vice-Chancellor, and gontlemen—I have seldom 
had a task in some respects more difficult than 
that which falls to my lot at the present moment, 
When I entered this hall, T knew that a distinction 
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was about to be conferred upon me which I highly 
valued, because I saw in it a proof of the approval 
of a body which had devoted itself for many years 
to the advancement of the cause of education in 
Tndia, But I was little prepared to find that I should 
have, if I may be apne the word, to encounter 
go appreciative a review of my public lit as that 
which has fallen from my friend your Vice-Chan- 
cellor, (Cheers.) Ionly wish that I could think 
that his friendly judgment rightly described the 
course of that life, but I may perhaps be permit- 
ted to claim for it that there has at least been about 
it a certain unity. ‘Throughont more than 
thirty years that I have now taken part in public 
affairs in England, and now here, [ have been actu- 
ated by the same general principles of policy, 3 
T may say that I haye adhered to them wi hout 
wavering. I will not venture to occupy your time 
by following in any degree the observations which 
haye been made upon the details of my public course 
either at home or in India ; but I will say this, that 
Testeem it an honour of the highest kind that a 
body such as this should have given such an uomis- 
takeable intimation of their approval of the policy 
which I have pursued. (Cheers.) I shonld be the 
last man to take an unfair advantage of the signs of 
esteem which you have given me to-night, and to 
interpret them as meaning that all the members of 
this University approved of each individual! measure 
of my Government. That of course is impos- 
sible; but at least I hope that I may interpret 
the meaning of this degree as indicating that 
this distinguished body has followed with its 
sanction and with its approval the educational 
policy of the Government of India since I 

en connected with it. (Cheers.) You, Mr. Vice- 
Chancellor, have reminded me that a large portion 
of my public life has been given to the promotion 
of education in my own land—of education in the 
widest and the broadest senge, of education for the 
most enlightened and of education for the masses, 
And that same policy which I endeavoured to 
apply. when I liad the honour to be connected with 
the Department of Education at home I have 
pursued in India. (Cheers.) Gentlemen, it would 
have been indeed strange if I had not taken au 
interest in Indian education, for I have sat 
for many years at the feet of Lord Halifax, 
and I am proud to count him among my 
warmest friends—(cheers)—and to call him my 
honoured master, (Renewed cheers.) The principles 
of that great despatch of 1854 were those which I 
sought to apply and develop when I came out to this 
country ; but I knew that, however sound these prin- 
ca ea be, it would not be wise after a feaee 
of thirty years to take measures for practically 
applying them to the existing circumstances of 
Tndia without first ascertaining exactly what those 
circumstances were, and what was the hest means 
by which the principles of that despatch might be 
applied to them at the present time. I therefore 
thought it wise to institute searching inquiry 
into the condition of education in India, 
‘That inquiry was conducted with great ability by 
those to whom it was entrusted, Fen it has resulted 
in the suggestion of measures which have been in 
the main adopted by the Government of India, and 
adopted,I think I may say, with general acceptance, 
I found, gentlemen, even from the first moment that 
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Laceepted the office of Viceroy, that those who 
Were interested in the progress of education in 
India were keenly desirous for its extension 
among the masses of the people. But the question 
of primary education in India is beset by many 
ditlioulties, the chief of which arise from the very 
common perhaps but very vital difficulty— 
want of funds. There were those who is 
their zeal for elementary schools would have been 
prepared to see secondary and higher education 
Unperilled and its advance delayed, but the Govern. 
ment of India never yielded to views of that 
description—(cheers)—and they were always deter- 
mined that, whatever measures they might take to 
spread primary education throughout the length 
and breadth of the land, they would do nothing 
which could endanger the advance of higher 
instruction. (Cheers.) It istrue that we made an 
appeal to private aid, and that appeal has 
already received many responses which are [ 
trust only the first-fruits of that noble harvest 
which will be gathered hereafter by those 
who come after us. For my own part, gentlemen, 
Lean truly say that the more Are MREIEH 
this question in India itself, the more convinced 1 
have become that it would be a very serious mistake 
to do anything which could interfere with the 
onward progress of higher culture—(cheers)—or 
which could tend to place it beyond the reach of 
youths of limited means. The Resolution which 
has been recently issued by the Government of 
India, and which constitutes almost my last political 
act in’ this country, has been framed upon these lines, 
and inspired by that spirit. (Cheers) But, 
gentlemen, I am very strongly impressed 
with the conviction that the spread of 
education, and especially of Western culture, carried 
on as it is under the auspices of this and the other 
Tndian universities, imposes new and special diffi- 
culties upon the Government of this country. It 
seems to me, I must confess, that it is little 
short of folly that we should throw open 
to increasing numbers the rich stores of Western 
learning ; that we should inspire them with Euro- 
pean ideas, and bring them into the closest. contact 
with English thought ; and that then we should, as 
it were, pay no heed to the growth of those 
aspirations which we have ourselves created, and the 
gpread of those ambitions we have ourselves called 
forth. (Loud cheers.) To my mind one of the most 
important, if it be also one of the most ditfiewlt, 
roblems of the Indian Government in these days 
is how to afford such satisfaction to those aspira- 
tions and to those ambitions as may render 
the men who are animated by them the 
hearty advocates of the loyal supporters of the 
British Government. (Cheers) It isin such con- 
siderations that those who care to seek for it may 
find the explanation of much of the policy whicl 
Thavye pursued in this country. Gentlemen, at 
this late hour I will detain you no longer, bat ib 
will assure you that the deep interest which Thave 
felt, and ever shall feel, in the progress of education 
in India makes me esteem very highly indeed 
the honour which you have conferred upon me 
to-day. (Ohara) y best wishes will ever accom- 
ny the onward progress of this University which 





numerous races with cords m¢ 
strength of arinlee— (cheers) cee a the 
than the craft of statesmen, Gentlemen, I that 
eg La i (Loud oe) 7 

some little time elapsed before silence was 
restored, and then the Chi i 
Fe ceenasn tie ancellor formally dissolved. 





TORCH-LIGHT PROCESSION, 


‘The procession was formed in the University Gar- 
dens, composed of the students and ex-students of 
Elphinstone College, most of whom had banners and 
flaming torches in their hands, When Lord Ripon 
left the University, the procession preceded him. 
At its head marched the fine band of St 
Mary’s College, directed by Father Waldman ; 
behind them came numbers of students, who were 
followed by a native band. Immediately after this 
band was borne a banner on which was inscribed 
in silver letters the name of the college, and 
which was upheld by two of the senior students 
The procession moved slowly and very orderly, wi 
the Re Mary’s band playing, down ih May Hea 
in front of the Viceregal party. This order was, 
not kept long, as when the procession reached the 
corner of Church Gate-street the Viceregal party 
proceeded up the street, while the bands fami the 
banners and torch-bearers marched along the 
Esplanade-road, and had the fun all to themselves, 
The crowd which followed them now and then 
burst out into loud eves cheers, The bands 
were kept playing all the time alternately, till the 
end of the road was reached, when one of them 
commenced playing the usual finale, God save 
Queen.” This was the signal for the breakin; aie, 
the procession, and after several times ee : 
vociferonsly they all quietly dispersed, Another 
similar procession, composed of the students of 
the Grant Medical College, and headed by a 
band, marched down Cruikshank-road, The 
processionists were very orderly all the way, and 
intended marching down the Girgaum-1 but. 
when they arrived near the Money School 
several of the bandsmen, probably not sharing the 
enthusiasm of the students shamefully left them. 
The general intention was to keep on, but there 
was no band, or only the remnants of one ; and 
consequently, as thelr march could not be heralded 
by the sounds of music, they dispersed. 


THE ILLUMINATIONS. 


By that time Hornby-row was ablaze with light 
from one end to the other. Long lines of bamboo 
arches with tumbler oil-buttees, and lighted 
Chinese lanterns suspended from trees, presented 
a scene of great brilliancy. The Ripon Club 
premises, the office of the Ripon Manufacturing 
Company, the houses of Mr, Dinshaw Manockjee 
Petit, Mr, Sorabjee Hormusjee Bottlevalla, Mr. 
Framjee Cowasjee Mehta, the Sir Jamsetjce Jejee- 





i in ia for England work so noble, 
aud po binding together the two lands and their 


bhoy family residence, the Parsee Benevolent 
Institution, and the house of Mr. Jairam Sewjee 











were the most noticeable in the street. Passing 
by the Cruikshank-road, which was enveloped in 
comparative darkuess, the Viceregal party. viewed 
another scene of great brilliancy, stretching from 
Dhobie Talao as far as the family house of 
the lute Mr, Jugonnath Shunkersett, One unbroken 
line of tumbler lights, on either side of the road, 
stretched from one end tothe other. Overhen: 
were suspended flags and buntin with curious 
Govices and mottoes, some of which were “ Adieu, 
defender of India’s rights, adieu 3? “ Hail, saviour of 
Tndia, hail.” The illuminations, though on a smaller 
scale, were continued as faras the Girgaum Portu- 
guesé chapel. Blue-lights, of which many hundreds 
were ignited, formed a distinguishing feature in the 
eveni. roceed in: In the new road leading 
from juin into ‘Grant-road one or two houses 
were well lighted. From the church in Grant-road 
to the Theatre Royal the illuminations and decor- 
ations were creditable to the owners and occupants 
of the bungalows situated therey At the Parsee 
Glub of Mr, Darashah Sorabjee ‘Tarraporwalla, in 
Grant-road, many Blue lights were ignited in the 
footpath; to attract the Marquis’s attention, 
and as the 5] of the carriage was slacken- 
ed, some of the members of the club pre- 
sented to his lordship bouquets and flowers, 
which were graciously accepted. There was no 
illumination of any sort beyond this point until 
the Fitzgerald Hotel in Olare-road was reached. 
‘The hotel, as well as the premises of Mr, Jamsetjee, 
cabinet-maker, was tastefully illuminated with 
tumbier buttees, Further on,in the Parell-road, 
the Elphinstone College made the most ambitious 
display. All the outlines of the building were 
heautifally picked out with coloured lanterns. 
The New Great Eastern Spinning Mills were 
illuminated with tumbler-lights picking out 
the outlines of the gate-way and the walls of 
the front compound. Beyond these mills, no at- 
tempt at illumination had been made, 
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Nor less enthusiastic than that given by the 
thousands employed in the chief industry of the 
city, was the reception his lordship met with on 
Friday at the hands of other classes of the popula- 
tion, such as merchants, tradesmen, and artisans. If 
it could be surmised that the action of the students 
‘and the mill operatives was inspired from without, 
it would be sheer rashness to say the same thing of 
the mercantile and artisan classes who congregated 
in thousands along Lord Ripon’s line of route on 
Friday, and greeted his lor ship with cheers, the 
hheartiness of which seemed to be as genuine as the 
loyalty to the Throne which prompted them was 
sincere, Starting from overnment House 
soon after 4 p.m., on their way to the site chosen for 
the new ‘unicipal Hall, the party passed 
over a portion of the Parel-road rrithoue the 
greetings of any crowds, ‘The mill-hands had been 
granted no holiday on Friday, and there was 
no crowd in the Parel-road, for that locality 
si chiefly inhabited by mill operatives. A few 
stragglers here and there cheered the Wan until 
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taken up by a small band of natives standing near 
the Victoria Gardens, The spectators gained in 
numbers as Albion-place was reached ; and flowers 
were showered from the windows of some of the 
native houses, At the tramway terminus, on the 
other side of the bridge, a large concourse cheered 
Lord Ripon; and the cheers were taken up more 
vigorously by a number of Parsee ladies and gentle- 
men seated on the platform raised in front of 
the Fitzgerald Hotel. The whole of Olare-road 
was traversed without any incident worth recording. 
The character of the public greeting, however, 
experienced a wonderful change us the party 
emerged from Clare-road and came in view 
of many hundreds of people massed at the junction 
of the Clare and Bellasis-road with the Upper 
Duncan-road. Peal upon peal of deafening cheers 
followed each other in quick succession, and loads 
of flowera were showered upon Lord Ripon’s car- 
riage. Sir Frank Souter, Commissioner of Police, 
who was on horseback, joined the procession at 
this point, and took the lead throughout until 
Boree-bunder was reached. There was no attempt at 
decoration or illumination made in Upper Duncan- 
road, the residents in and about which are mostly 
Mahomedan weayera and petty Hindu tradesmen ; 
but the character of the demonstration could not 
be mistaken. At the Two Tanks the crowds grew 
in density, In Lower Duncan-road the windows 
of the heuses on either side were blocked with 
spectator, while the foot-paths were packed with 
lines of people, eight and ten deep, At the 
Bhedwar Flour Mill and at the Cross Keys Hotel 
‘an attempt was made to stop Lord Ripon’s carriage, 
but Sir Prank Souter frustrated it by giving his 
horse a sudden tur. ‘he residents then ran 
after the carriage, and showered into it large 
garlands and bouquets of flowers, An incident 
occurred here which afforded the crowds much 
amusement at the expense of a too daring enthu- 
siast. In his chase after Lord Ripon’s carri- 
age, with a large garland of flowers held up in one 
hand, his turban fell off into the road, The man was 
master of the situation ; he knew that slackening of 
his speed by a single pace would put him behind 
the carriage by many yards, He dashed on bare- 
headed after the carriage, unchecked by the jeers of 
the multitude, and had eventually the satisfaction 
of placing his garland of flowers into Lord Ripon’s 
own handa, At the junction of the Null-bazaar and 
Falkland roads the crowds assumed immense 
proportions, hardly deaying, any room for the 
we of the carriages, In Jugjeevun Keeka-street, 
which was next entered, the party was greeted by 
thousands of spectators. The whole street from end 
toend swarmed with a packed mass of human beings. 
Crossing the Moombadevi main road, Sir Frank 
Souter led the way, along the road newly made 
to the south-east of the Moombadevi Tank, into 
the Murwaree-bazaar, which is the head quarters 
of the principal shawl and opium merehants of 
Bombay, At no great distance from it the 
Tramway Company, which had decorated the cars 
and its office at Pydhonee, furnished large 
accessions to the crowds of sight-seers in the 
Marwaree-bazaar. The whole street was en fele 
to an extent unknown even during the Deewalee 











ait arrived near the gate of the Elphinstone 
Co! A dozen or two of students, who stood 
in, the pathway, gave cheers which were 


holiday, which is celebrated therein with the 
greatest success. The shops were decorated with 
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an abundance of evergreens, and wi 

ed Se a rt and oars 
played in many of the shops, tl 

of which had atopted aiottoee' the noe rains 
able of which appeared to be— Your worthy 
name is engraven in our hearts.” Numberless 
lines were stretched from house to house overhead 
across the street, and from these were suspended 
large pieces of gold kinkhob cloth and coloured 
piece-goods, The extent to which this style of de- 
coration had been carried on had the effect of 
shading the street from the sun, rendering the 
display of the decorations more effective in the 
glamour of the closing day. The same style of 
display was continued further on, beyond the Juma 
Masjid by the cloth-sellers in the new cloth bazaar 
and that of Sir Munguldas Nathoobhoy. Emerg. 
ing into the road near the Crawford Market, the 
upper storeys of which were filled with many ladies 
and gentlemen, Lord Ripon was greeted with 
deafening rounds of cheers, which were echoed far 
and wide by the vast crowds which lined the 
Homby-road on either side. Lines of carriages 
stood in the road, The tram-cars, the roadway for 
which was uninterrupted, were stopped as the 
carriages passed them by ; and the occupants, stand 
ing up, gave hearty cheers in concert with the mul- 
titudes around them. The cheering was continued 
along the line of route in Hornby-road until, at 
4-35 p.m., the cortege approached from the Cruick- 
shank-road the enclosure round the site of the new 
Municipal Hall, 


THE NEW MUNICIPAL HALL, 

Tue Marquis or Riron performed on Friday 
afternoon the ceremony of laying the foundation- 
stone of the Municipal Hall and Offices, which will 
poothy the portion of the Usplanade opposite the 
G. CL P. Railway Terminus. Considering the 
talent and resources at the command of the Stuni- 
cipality, the temporary stracture which was erected 
here for the occasion in less than a week was bound 
to be very pretty and elegant. Mr. Ollivant, the 
Municipal Commissioner, and Mr. Walton, the 
Executive Engineer, were conspicuous among the 
Municipal officials in their unwearied efforts to 
make all the arrangements as perfect as possible. 
Although about 1,200 seats were provided within 
the space around the corner-stone, which was 
screened off from the rest of the world by means of 
coloured cloths, they were so arranged tier above 
tier, along either side of the passage leading to the 
dais, that all were enabled to follow every 
detail of the interesting ceremony which they 
were invited to witness, To prevent anything like 
confusion there were three ditferent, entrances pro- 
vided for the public, and the chairs assigned to 
every one were duly marked and numbered. 
Behind the chairs placed on the dais for Lord 
Ripon and H, E. the Governor waved the banner 
of the Muniaipeliy with the proud motto“ Urbs 
Prima in Indis,” and_ the canopy overhead dis- 
layed the arms of the Marquis ol Ripon with the 
Tagore underneath, Qualts ab tneepto. People 
began to arrive long before the hour fixed for 
the ceremony, and by the time of his lordship's 
arrival the space was totally filled by a bril- 
liant company representative of all cl of 
the community, both European and native, ladies 
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and gentlemen. If the heat ‘i 
they were exposed was pera haa wit ch 
served to set off to great advantage the fir 
of the silk and embroidery forming the dresses 
of native ladies, ‘The presenee of the Regent. of 
Kolhapore in a plain white coat aud of the brother 
of the Baja of Dhurumpore in a gold embroi- 
dered turban and coat of dark velvet afforded 
to the beholder a striking contrast, and among 
others whose costuines were out of the common 
may be mentioned the Hon, the Thakore Saheb 
of Limri_ and the Parsee Dustoor of Poona in 
his flo ing white robe and a shawl thrown 
over his shoulders, The company had much to 
adinire in the beautiful casket which was to hold the 
address to be presented on behalf of the Corporation. 
Tt had an Bias base, and its cylindrical lid was 
made of richly carved silver, the work being 
executed from a design by Mr. Walton. The 
corner-stone was nisancded in the middle, and 
on either side of it were handsome side-tables 
of marble, on which were displayed the silver 
and ivory implements necessary for the perfor- 
mance of the ceremony,and a glass vessel containing, 
besides specimens of the various coins at present 
in circulation and copies of the local newspapers, 
the past year’s Municipal Administration Report, 
‘The memorial inscription ran ;—* This corner-stone 
of the Municipal Halland Offices of Bombay was 
laid by the Moat Honourable the Marquis of Ripon, 
K.G.P.0., G.C.S.1, and D.0.L, December 19th, 
1884.” This was repeated in Marathi ; and it is 
intended to place translations of the inscription in 
Guzerathi and Hindustani on the east side of the 
stone at a future date, 

The arrival of Lord Ripon was greeted by 
the dense crowds of people pater outside 
the marquée with hearty cheers aud by 
the strains of a regimental band stationed 
in the porch at the main entrance. Here 
His Excellency, who was accompanied by 
H. E. the Governor, on alighting was received by 
Mr. Pheroshaw M. Mehta (the Chairman of the 
Corporation) and the Municipal Commissioner. 
The assemblage, from whom Lord Ripon 
met with a very cordial reception, rose, and 
remained standing until their Excellencies had 
taken their seats on the dais, The members of the 
Corporation, who wore rosettes for the sake of 
distinction, and who coon two front rows on 
either side of tho passage, then approached the foot 
of the dais, and the Chairman in a loud and distinet 
voice read the following address :— 

To the most Honourable Sir George Frederick 
Samuel Robinson, Marquis of Ripon, K. G., P. Cy 
G.G.S.L, G1 B. 





May If PLEASE YOUR EXCELLENCY.—As we, the 
Chairman, and Members of the Municipal Corpo- 
tation of Bombay, were among the first to offer you 
‘a welcome to these shores, 80 now, on your cepa 
ture from India, we are the last to bid you farewell. 

When your te ed called to the exalt- 
ed post of Viceroy of is great country, you had 
had the advantage of thirty years experience of 
the public service in England, ind, as a servant of 
the Crown, occupied positions of the pipes irost, 
the ably as Under-Secretary of State for India, You 
came, therefore, culiarly qualified to be the ruler 
of the many and varied races of people owing 
allegiance to the Queen ‘and Empress, but at the 
outset you said that, in place of promises: 


aw 





indicating any particular programme of policy, 
Nor roull rater the public judgment of your 
tale and conduct to be suspended until you could 
be judged by youractions, 

8. At the period of your lordship’s assuming 
charge of the Government, a disastrous war on the 
horth-west frontier was still going on, but as soon 
ds your administration was relieved from the 
Gnxivties on that account which had beset your 
predecessor in the Viceroyalty, your best ener: 
Ries were devoted to the inierital development 
Siethe country, its trade and agriculture, and 
the many branches of industry that so much 
Tequire. encouragement, and expansion. ‘The 
‘State has been relieved from the severe financial 
embarrassment under which it laboured in 1880, 
id that without resort to the additional taxation ; 
d we yenture to record the opinion, thatin no 
sway can your successors more truly benefit the 
initions of india, than in steadily following out the 

enlightened, and, if we may use the term, sympa- 
thetic, fiscal and industrial policy of your Govern: 
ment. So, too, in the matter of financial decen- 
tralization as applied to local self-control ; 
the principle thereof was formulated by the Govern- 
the Pet the Earl of Mayo many years ago, it was 
hot until your Lordship’s time that any compre- 
hensive sclieme was adopted for g ving, full 
effect to that most desirable measure. It is 
to be regretted that you will not be with us to 
watch the gradual expansion of the system, but 
there can be no doubt of its success, so Jong as it is 
worked fairly on the broad and liberal principles 
now laid down for it, 

4, Itis not our intention to enter on a recital of 
the many important measures carried ovt under 
your administration, or to refer to the various 
enactments which have been repealed witha view 
tothe general welfare of the land, but we desire 
especially tonote the blessing conferred on the poor 
by the reduction in the salt duty, and the advantage 
derived by the mercantile and ‘trading communities 
from the extension of Railway, Postal and 
parceeeDhiG communication throughout the length 
and breadth of the Empire. 


5. Weesteem ita specially happy circumstance 
that we should thus be able to avail ourselves of 
this, the last occasion of your Lordship’s presence 
among us, to ask you to lay the foundation-stone 
of our new municipal buildings, as throughout the 
term of your lordship’s Government you have 
envinced a marked and constant interest in the 
progress andextension of those municipal institu- 
tions which, so long valued in England, were, as we 
are proud to believe, first introduced in India in 
this city, where they have been attended with ao 
well-recognized measure of success, 


6, In now bidding adieu to Your Lordship, and 
expressing the earnest hope that life may long be 
spared to you, we feel assured that you will carry 
home with you the affectionate regard of the people 
of India for the unvarying and unwearied efforts 
you have made to promote their welfare and 
His Poe » and to develop the agricultural and 

dustrial resources of their country, 

‘The Common seal of the Municipal Corporation 
of the City of Bombay affixed in iatncemine! of— 


CRHBROZESHA M. MEHTA. 

irman, Muni 1 

i, WYSFORD BaTiO ee 
RAGHUNATH N, KHOTE ere 


MUNCHERJEE NOWROJE 
NANABHOY B, JBESEEBHOY. eee 


Three Members of the Town Council of the sald City, 


Mr. Mehta then said :—And A 
lord, I consider myself aingalacly fortunate 
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foundation-stone of the Municipal Buildings and 
Hall which we are about to erect on this spot. My 
lord, we do not ask you to perform this 
ceremony for the purpose of securing the 
éclat ofan imposing ceremonial. We ask you be- 
cause in this city, which claims with pardonable 
ride to be the favoured abode of free municipal 
fhstitutions, we hail you as the apostle who, 
with keen and marvellous appreciation, has done 
more than any other to extend and develope 
the true principles of local self-government. 
We ask you because it is the earnest desire of 
this Corporation—a desire in which every rate- 
payer and citizen of this city, from the highest 
fo the lowest, eagerly and cordially joins—that 
we may thussecure the association of the name 
of a statesman who has “ known the season 
when to take occasion by the hand,” and has assidu- 
ously and Gee ah (ls where your illustrious 
predecessor, the Karl of Mayo, had prepared the soils 
and dug and delved, and where your eminent suc- 
cessor has promised, to use his own picturesque 
Janguage, to watch ‘and water, aye, to prune and 
train, And lastly, my lord, we ask you because, as 
we will frankly admit, we have desired to retain for 
our hall some connexion, however slight and remote, 
with the enduring fame which will occupy one of the 
most glorious pages in the history of British rule in 
India, nay, in the history of the world. (Applause.) 
My lord, we are deeply sensible of the honour you 
have done us in acceding to our wishes, and I now 
beg you to proceed to perform the ceremony. In 
asking you to perform this ceremony, I have no 
doubt that this city gives a practical pledge that 
the building raised on this fair spot will be one 
worthy of this great city and the affection it bears 
to you, (Loud cheers.) 


The Chairman having presented the address in 
the casket, invited His Excellency to perform 
the foundation-stone ceremony, The Municipal 
Commissioner presented him with a handsome 
trowel, mallet, and spirit level ; and the Executive 
Engineer placed in position the veasel containing 
coins furnished by Mr. Barrow, the Clerk to 
the Corporation, The stone was then lowered, and 
declared to be well and truly laid. Photographs of 
the scene were taken from five different positions, 
and the conclusion of the ceremony was marked 
by the band playing a suitable overture. 

Lord Ripon having returned to the dais made the 
following reply to the address :— 


Your Excellency, Mr. Mehta, and the mem- 
bers of the Corporation of Bombay—I can 
assure you, gentlemen of the Bombay Corpora- 
tion, that I have received with great gratifica- 
tion the address which you have presented to 
me upon this interesting occasion, and that I 
rejoice to have taken a part in the ‘ceremony of 
to-day, and to have borne my share in laying the 
first Stone of the new Municipal Buildings of this 
great and important city. In all countries in 
which municipal institutions have flourished, as 
in Italy and in Flanders in the middle ages, 
municipal buildings have invariably formed one 
of the most important architectural features 
of the cities in which they have been erected. 
And so it ought to be here in India, where I anti- 
cipate for municipal institutions a great and bril- 
liant future. Itis right that here the importance 
of those institutions should be marked by the 
character of the buildings which are devoted to 
their objects. And certainly if that ought to be the 
case in other parts of India, more especially should 





that it falls to my enviable lot to nest 
you, on behalf of this Corporation, to ay the 


it be here in Bombay—in this city so rich 
in beautiful specimens of architecture. I am very 
glad indeed, therefore, to have had an oppor- 
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sanity, at your request of taking a 
today's ceremony, ‘Gentlemen, aa “yon tnatt 
ceminded me in your address, the Corporation of 
Bombay was the lirst public body which welcomed 
‘me upon my arrival in India in the year 1880, 1 
well remember that occasion, and I recollect how 
much I was struck by the address which I then 
ceceived, and by the mien and bearing of those who 
presented it tome, Gentlemen, I was thereby led 
to make early inquiries into ‘the constitution of 
your Corporation and the character of the work in 
which you were engeged. These inquiries soon con- 
vinced me that, at all events under favourable cir- 
cumstances, the people of this country were well 
able to conduct the management of their own local 
affairs with oredit to those who manage them and 
with advantage to their fellow-citizens, From that 
conviction arose in my mind the first conception of 
that policy-for the farther development and 
extension of self-government which I, with | 
the assistance of ed colleagues, have since 
pursued, And i might say of you, without 
any invidious comparison with other clties, that, 
so far as Iam concerned in this matter, you hava 
been for me, according to the motto of your city. 
Primus in Indis. (Cheers,) What [had seen ant 
heard in Bombay led me to call for further informa. 
tion as to the extent and the working of municipal 
institutions throughout the country generally, and 
especially of those institutions which had in them 
the elective element. I soon discovered that 
there was in regard tothe spread of the powers | 
and the constitution of institutions of that kind in 
this country great diversities and anomalies which | 
appeared to me to be somewhat singular. I found, 
in the great Presidency of Bombay | 
his city no elective municipality at that 
time existed at all. I found that in Bengal outside 
Calcutta there were only three such municipalities, 
while in the North-West Provinces and Oude alone 
out of the 107 municipalities 72 enjoyed in a measure 
the elective franchise, andin the Central Provinces, 
not generally supposed to be 2 very advanced portion 
of the country, 60 municipalities out of 61 were en- 
dowed with the right of election. Throughout India 
the law recognised the spread of the elective system, 
and it had clearly been, as it seemed to me, the 
object and intention of the Legislature that that 
system should be gradually but steadily extended. 
But, as I have said’ this, practical application iwas 
most unequal, not indeed to say capricious. Well 
gentlemen, while 1 was considering the results of 
the information which had been laid before me 
upon this subject, the time came round when the 
Government of India had to renew to the various 
provincial Governments those quingennial con- 
tracts which were instituted by the late Lord Mayo. 
When we considered what steps we should take 
in connexion with the renewal of those.contracts, 
it seemed to us that the time had certainly come 
when a further step in the direction of decentrall- 
gation might be taken—a atep contemplated and 
desired by Lord Mayo —himself—and when 
that decentralization which had been established 
between the Government of India and the local Gov- 
ernments subject to it might be carried down from 
those local Governments to various local bodies 
which existed throughout their jurisdiction, We 
determined to take that step, and to apply that 
principle of decentralization yet further throughout 
the country, in order that we might secure in the 
management of local affairs the co-operation of the 
best, the mostintelligent, and the most trasted men. 
of the country, (Cheers.) It was with this view, gen- 
tlemen, that the Resolution of the Government of 
the 18th May, 1882, was issued. It is almost supe 
fluous at this time of day, and after the discussions 
which have taken place, that I should remind you 
that we never dreamt of applying the full principles 
of that Resolution to every part of this great pen: 





















enlightened portions ot 11 
or of the provinces of Bengar ee ge0ey of Bom 
Madras, might not be equally sultans ataeuey of 
‘ot be equally suitable tomany less ayy gael Would 
of the country. We never thought ore partons 
¥ preconceived system of our own oaucing, 
our own brains or copied from Buropesy evised in 
we never Beopnees| a uniform, still 
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franchi hi es a very ow 
ise. On the OW, 
sought for was varlely Td (have desired and 


principles to the careful applicatia ee nuon of our 
wth “due “regard to the peculiar crews es 
ce and each locality, 
leave as much as possible, aud we hiave exes? 
eft, the application of those principles to the lea 
Governments ; and Lam glad'to say that with (cy 
co-operation the results alias attained have bee 
ae af eal nee pare in Bombay, you ne 
ration hav 4 resent 
moment 2A" sister elective munietpalitics, erent 
youhad none in 18%; and you will ere long hare 
great many more. In Bengal, where, awl nad 
fonr years ago there were three elective muniel 
litles, there are now 170;in the Punjab, “whore 
there were three again in 1880, there are” now 
122; and in the North-West Provinces and Oude, 
advanced though they were at that ted 


in this respect, 72 elective m 
grown to 07 while the organization of fect eearaie 
proceeding throughout the country,and proceeding, L 
ave every reason to believe, in a'very” satisfactor: 
manner in the Presidency,’ As I had occasion. to 
mention yesterday, which { have the highest official 
authority for stating, the results of those elections 
which have been already realised are of a very satis: 
factory character. (Cheers) Such, gentlemen, {s the 
rtion of success which our policy in this respect 
as already attained, and we know that before many 
months are over the measures which have been 
passed and which have now become law in all 
parts of the country will receive yet fuller 
application, and be brought into more complete 
operation, It remains therefore, gentlemen, for 
these local bedies themselves to Justify the policy 
which has called them into existence. ‘The Govern: 
ment has shown the confidence which they repose 
in the people of this country, thelr readiness, to 
entrust to them a larger share in the administration 
of their local affairs, and their design to train them 
more and more for the discharge of public duties. 
It is for you to say that in these endeavours we 
have been right. I know, gentlemen, that there are 
those who speak of this policy of developing local 
self-government in India as premature, Now, a 
Tong experience of pudlie life has tanght me that 
‘when the opponents of any changedo not know of 
arguments openly to resist any pri measure 
of progress, they are apt to say that itis premature, 
(Laughter and cheers) And when thatargument is 
brought forward my experience has tat ‘ht me that 
the controversy has generally reached {ts last stage— 
(renewed cheers)—and that the matter solvi- 
turambulands. You have only got to take a step 
farther than the step which is called premature to 
rove by éts success that the charge is wholly un- 
founded, So I have every confidence it will be here 
acknowledged under the wise and sympathetic 
idance of your present Viceroy, i Ghesenit The 
foundation. which thas been Inid is solid ; it will be for 
the people themselves to erect upon that foundation 
not merely building made with hands such 4s 
that of which we have laid the first stone to-day, 
but a noble superstructure of Rood work doui 
of education extended, of sanitation advances 
Communications improved, of sickness alley! Sat 
which will forma monument more enduring Jan 
marble for those wo have Tnboured toaett her for 
the public good. Gentlemen, 
woe eid you heartily farewell, My oughts from 





insula. We knew well enough that what might 
be, and would be, in our belief very suitable to the 


my English home will often turn toh 
est prayer that it may 
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th ‘and all races to shower down upon 
gil nations blessings. (Loud cheers.) i (i 
The Excellency the Governor then addressed 


Lordship in these terms ‘— 

Tam ested by the Chairman of the Gomore 
tien to tender you thelr heartfelt thanks for | 
service you have done them In Taying the foundation: 
Stone of their new Municipal Hall. It might hav’ 
been more natural that one of themselves Blaal aye 

ecformed this pleasing duty. But I could not have 
Pecnged myself without having appeared Insensilc 
to the compliment which Z feel sare they anak 
‘and for which I am 1. 
fogs hat! See Foes 2 Qe strmen 
to be proud of the connexion Ley 
reat city of Bombay ; and I can ass 
wa aT fave myself taken a great pride and 
Interest in that connexion, On my atrival here, 
T'was greatly struck with the extraordinary pro- 
ress which the city has made since my first wisi 
Fire asa traveller ; and during the term of Iny office 
T have been able to see substantial promress ant 
romise of great development in the future, (Hear, 
fiear), My lord, Ithank you greatly, on behalf o 
the Corporation, for the service you have done. 
it is no small matter that on ihe eve of your 
departure from India you should have commence 
the erection ofa municipal mansion suitable to the 
progress of the city; and, my lord, on these stately 
promrese on to rise, there will be placed 
this record—that the first stone was laid by a Vice- 
roy who will carry with him to his native land 
the appreciation of many millions of his earnest 
desire for their increased welfare. (Loud applause.) 
I therefore, ny lord, tender you again our heart- 
felt thanks. (Applause,) 


The Commissioner then introduced the members 
of the Qorporation to Lord Ripon, who shook 
hands with every one of them, After having had 
some conversation with Mr. Mehta, the Hon. Rao 
Saheb Mandilk, and the Hon, F. Forbes Adam, 
who was introduced by the Governor, His Excel- 
lency left the place for the St. Xavier's College. 
Mr. Mehta invited the assembly to give three cheers 
for the Marquis, and three more for the Mar- 
chioness of Ripon, which were very cordially given. 





ST. XAVIER'S COLLEGE. 


The gathering of past and present students 
whom the Marquis of Ripon visited at St. Xavier's 
College immediately after the ceremony on the 
Esplanade was less pretentious in its character 
than the other assemblies attended by his lordship 
during his farewell visit, but it was none the less 
deeply interesting, The precincts of the college 
were thronged, and in the hall where the past and 
present students were to present their address, 
standing room was not to be had, and admittance 
had tobe refused to hundreds. Lord Ripon arrived in 
company with Monsignor Agliardi, Bishop Meurin, 
Mr. . W. Primrose, Captain Rochfort (his aide- 
de-camp), and Captain Dean (Military Secretary 
to the Governor), taking his seat on the platform 
garlanded as he was. Among the many gentlemen 
around him were Surgeon-Major Anderson, the 
Rey. Father Kerr, Mr. T. B. Kirkham, Mr, Grattan 

Geary, Dr, Peterson, Dr. Gomes, Messrs, W 
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an, Ohubildas Lulloobhai, K. R. Camay 
aes Cursetjee, Nusserwanji Maneckji Petit, 
D’Aguiar, and the heads of the college ; whilst his 
lordship faced a host of more or less youthful faces. 
‘At the further end of the hall the college band 
opened the proceedings with a smartly played 
selection, and the Rector of the college (the Rev. 
Julius Mayer S.J.) then expressed the thanks of the 
assombly to Lord Penen for the honour and the 
Jeasure his lordship had afforded them by his visit. 
e concluded by introducing, as one of their most 
distinguished students, Mr, H. F, Shanahan, who 
read the following address + 
RXcELLENCY THE Most HonounanLe tHE 
TO ere ora OF HUPON, KG, G.C.B., G.MLS.L, P.C., 
D. 


Le 











¥ IT PLEASE your Exc —We, the 
Betis past and present of St. Xavier's College, 
filed with a deep sense of the honour conferred 
upon us in being permitted thus publicly to bid you 
farewell, venture to approach your Excellency in 
order to express not only our sincere regret for your 
Coming. departure from our shores, but also our 
gratitude forthe many benefits which your rule has 
fonferred upon India at large and upon the cause 
of education in particular, Our appreciation of the 
honour now accorded us is enhanced by the recollec- 
tion that the college which is the last to wish you 
God-speed on the eve of your departure was also 
the first among Indian colleges to be allowed the 
rivilege of welcoming your lordship within its 
halls on the occasion of your coming out to 
assume the Government of this great dependency 
of the British Crown. 

‘As members of this educational establishment, it 
is a pleasure anda glory tous to have witnessed the 
numerous demonstrations of public esteem and 

ratitude which have signalised the close of your 
Excellency’s rule, far beyond anything that has been 
recorded in the history of the most illustrious of 
your predecessors, My lord, we beg leave to add 
our homble voice to the sound of applause which 
has gone forth from India’s millions, for we share 
their admiration for the paar of character and 
unswerving devotion to duty which have ever mark- 
ed your lordship’s career, both before and since your 
lordship’s elevation to the exalted position which 
you now quit amid the unfeigned regrets of a whole 
empire. 

As students it behoves us to dwell with special 
emphasis on the distinguished services your 
lordship has rendered to acause that most intimate- 
a concerns us and future generations of scholars—- 
the impetus your Excellency has given to the educa- 
tional movement throughout India, and the 
deep and active interest you have never failed to 
take In the moral and intellectual training 
of the young. And the most conspicuous 

woof of the beneficial influence your lordship 

as exerted §=in that direction is afforded 
not merely by the official acts, such as the appoint- 
ment of the Education Commission, whereby you 
have endeavoured to further that good cause, but 
also by the effect which your zea) for the progress 
of education has produced upon the people of this 
country, Weare now in the midst of a movement 
the effects of which will continue and develop long 
after you have left these shores behind you; 
schools and colleges are springing up on every side, 
and our University already finds itself embar- 
rassed by the increasing numbers that seek 
admission to its annual examinations. Princes, 





chiefs, and peoples, fired with a noble enthusiasm 
that has guided their endeavours to raise a fitting 
Monument to your honour, are about to establish the 
set Technical School, which will be alike a grace- 
ful and welcome tribute to your memory, anda 
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striking proof of the spirit which thi 

have caught from your lordship's exaraches Of india 
affords us the greatest happii 

congratulate your” lordship. oe rine, tates 

ceremony of lant evening, wherchy the ‘Universite 

of Bombay has testified its recognition of 

eminent services in the cause of education, Maj the 

vi 
ka ie lightly bestowed, but be newer for bess 
6 

Ingour taste est of their abilities to follow 
y lord, we crave your ind 

pardouable roids re Meet, indulgence, while with 

success and prosperity which this institution has 

now attained. Our educational history is a brief 

one, for itis scarcely a quarter of a century since 

the Fathers of the Society of Jesus began their 

educational labours in this Presidency, yet we can 

point with pride to what has been already achieved 

y their pupils of all denominations, ‘The college 
within which your lordship now sits was opened 
so recently as in the year 1870, but since that date as 
many as 5,625 pupils have been admitted into the 
School division, most of whom have received an 
elementary education ; 209, exclusive of the number 
of candidates who have been successful this year, 
have passed the Matriculation Examination ; 54 
from this college have taken their B. A, degree, 
and 6 that of M. A. Most of the scholarships and 
prizes given by the Bombay University have at 
some time or other been gained by candidates. from 
St. Xavier's, which has won for itself an exceptional 
reputation in connection with certain special prizes, 
such as the Hughling’s Prize for English annually 
awarded at the Previous Examination, and the 
Cawasji Jehangir Latin Scholarship atthe Matri- 
culation. ‘The former has fallen to us six times in 
the nine years that it has been in existence, and 
the latter has been won by our representatives 
twelve times outof eighteen, Facts such as these 
speak more powerfully than could any words of ours 
for the unvarying elllclency and energy of our 
teaching stalf. Our students, as the assembly before 
you suificiently proves, comprise members of every 
Face and creed in this great empire. 

In inviting, your lordship’s attention to these 
results, of which we feel justly proud, we are bound 
to recognize many claims upon our lasting gratitude, 
Weare indebted, In the first place, to the energy aud 
foresight of the Right Rev. Dr, Leo Meurin, 8. J., 
and to the industry and self-devotion which have 
earned universal and deserved esteem for the 
Fathers of the same Soctety. 

We have also to acknowledge thankfully not 
only the generous aid rendered by our fellow-citi- 
zens of every creed towards the erection of our 
schools and colleges, but also the liberal patronage 
they have ever continued to accord them, We are 
above all under heavy obligations to the Government, 
without whose generous assistance all the sacri- 
fices of the Catholle, body and all the co-operation 
of their non-Christian friends and sympathisers 
could not have raised us to our present position. 
We discharge a most grateful duty in expres 
before one who was until a few days ago the head o 
the Government of this country our sense of the debt 
weowe to that Government. Even in Her Majesty's 
wide dominions there are few countries in which 
private education is so entirely free from official 
restraint, so impartially treated, and so liberally sup- 

‘orted by the State. Successive Governors of Bom- 
bay have. by. valuable grants of public money 
and land contributed to a great extent towards the 
success which has attended the labours of the 
Fathers of the Society of Jesus asan educational 
body. Among these liberal patrons we count Sir 
Bartle Frere, Sir Seymour Fitsgerald, Sir Richard 
‘Temple, who made an additional gift of land to this 
College, and last but by no means least, our present 
highly esteemed Governor, who has only recentl, 
bestowed upon St. Xavier's an extensive an 
valuable site forthe building of a new wing, to- 
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wards the erection of whi furthermore 
een ee muniflesnt easton nea! 

lord, we must n 
for which we have asseumthed Here tele nay 
and bid you farewell. We wish you a prosperous 
voyage hence, and trust that aed and useful 


yours. Hoping that some small pl 
siterrecdilections. will be given to this. repens 
‘We remain, your lordship's most humble 
and obedient servants, 
The students, past and present, of St. Xavier's 
College, Bombay. 

Grouped around Mr. Shanahan as he read were the 
graduates and non-graduates constituting the 
committee, by whom the address was signed. 
These were :—Mesara, Sorahjee Maneckjee Kanga, 
‘Tribhowandas N, Malvi, L. J. De Souza, P. V. Roe, 
Rustomjee K. R. Kama, Hirjeo P. Wadia, Khar- 
sedjee D, Shroff, A. S. Dalvi, Dorab J, Tata, 
Jehanghir K. R. Cama, Bomanjee D, Petit, Tri- 
bhowandas Mungaldass Nuthoobhoy, Rustomjee 
N. B, Jeejecbhoy, Purshotumdas Mungaldas 
Nuthoobhoy, K. A. Munshi, Balkrishna M. Ve- 
nayek, J.D, D’Almeida, G, H. Misquita, J. F. 
Pereira, A. de Quadros, and E, Raymund, The pre- 
Sentation of the address, which took place amid loud 
cheers, was made in a elegant inlaid case, Then 
some scores of the boys mounted the platform and 
laid at his lordship’s feet a pile of bouquets, 


The Marquis of Ripon addressed the meeting as 
follows :— 


Your Excellency, my lord, and ntl 
It ip juat about {Gur years alace 1 Aree had tho 
fortune to make acquaintance with St, 
wier's College in Bombay. I thought the sight 
which was then presented to me was a mostremark- 
able one, but it has been greatly surpassed by that 
which I see before me now ; and I mi truly ‘say 
that I thank you with a deep sense ol gratitude, 
(Loud cheers My_ testimony is not needed to the 
efficiency of this noble institution. The vast multi- 
tude which crowds its halls to-day is proof enough 
of its success, I perhaps might suspected of a 
not unnatural partiality if I were to speak 
in terms of praise of this college. But you 
have had many a testimony of which no man 
can doubt the fairness, persons of all 
races, creeds, and classes, who from time to time 
have visited this institution, and have given with 
respect to ita unanimous verdict. Gentlemen, that 
verdict has lately been confirmed by the cordial 
words of him who {sat the head of the Government 
of this great Presidency. (Cheers.) It is but a few 
days since my right hon, friend Sir James Fergusson 
was here, and since he told you how highly he 
valued the work which was done in this institution, 
(Cheers.) But he Bea res you a@ proof stronger 
than words of what he thinks of St. Xavier's Colleg 
for he and his colleagues have given on behalf of 
Government a grant of land for the erection of 
the new wing, anda contribution no less munifi- 
cent than Rs, 60,000, (Cheers,) To me it is naturally 
avery t gratification to know of all these un- 
Aout proots ot the pi of thla "institution 
aadlot HES ce 18 ore alee is aie 
and Ihave listened to-day with especial plea: 
aust torthak portion of your address, emanating 
from the students past and present of this college, 
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in which alluded in terms so just and so affec- for th di 
tionate ie labours of those nee men who are 10 ipa ends fon entct He fem mivens ese Ripon, accompanied by 8) a 
Enraxedjnyourioairactign, (Chere), Hhey deverre | mankind, (Cheers.) members ot ete eae ei eamnes Fergusson, and | London A large musa 
al e love whic! ou we rf 7 Y, Excellencies a t wl i n 
allthe thanks and all the love whieh, yon Si give ‘A fow minutes later Lord Ripon lett the college, Government “Hou ty ake ata Meving from | bad been invita nber of th, ie othe 
Seay genae reeled enya” Gentemen, boing followed into the court by hundreds, who rows arrived. at Mazijon Caste aed iiazit | Marehioness, among whom _ wan Marquis an 
Thave been engaged now for the space of over a cheered again and again until the carriage drove 10 o'clock, by which time the bu about half past His Exeellen he SC rate. eheearael t= 
Thave bien engaged nov {or i rogtthe subject of | ayray, The fine windows of the college were encircled 20 clocks hywhich tne the bungalow and ite | Stat ile Kopel Grit Fpmmendaedn andl 
month in sey!MG dia 1 have had occasion to | with lights, and the courts were brilli 1S. allan Beene et Gelllanty: iNuminsted. ‘two hie esate! Grittin, His Highness the Hols 
education Ian to’ the very. deep interest Raat ere brilliantly illumi ane untains in the front compound, eneireled | fe, iis Dewan, Kao Bahadoor Maze Mupaise 
BE eran the spread of that education in | with beautiful parterres of plants in flow | Hon. J.B Peile, 0, 8,1, the How, Me Melvit 
all its branches and in all directions. I apnea foll played in the light shed ower and Sie William Wedderburn, Sir Frunk . delvill, 
ate, Ceug your time to-night by repeating THE ILLUMINATIONS. every ‘side. The recepth upon them from | 8,1, Brigadier Geneedl Blanes, Bees 
that which I have said upon other occasions. Iam eBHenee 3 PMP elites pater cic Bargend, Hee nL eawartes, Bir Charles 
Amend atthe Coy ave foal ee ire illumination of the streets on Friday evening, Moor and on the upper torey wero lighted with | ‘Mrs Justieg -ppatieg Bayley, Mr. Suite Kemball, 
in su lemreo of in y i i i ie-1 i , ore, cando| f . ‘1 Tr. ice ination 
Jn such age dearee gifs intellect and, qual ties especially in the Kalbadavie-road, was again on a of an olegant design, The pePorrr a 1 Jampe | Pivbey, the Hou. Mr. Votes tie iit 
Sea ae ant? Wise thos 26 ee should! be magnificent scale, The greater part of the light- aud landings were covered with scarlet broadolott General Merrimaa, C. 8. 1., the Hon. 1 sak 
developed ‘Tam convinced adatetacendea wat | ing apparatus vas obtained from what nd been plante in pate being taste: send eacaloth, | YM. Mandl, 8, 1, the How kT tel, 
ey ten BETAINE TEL nations, and those | uso the evening previous in illuminating the Fort. available corner, Lord Ripon aud party mae th a i the" Hon.’ Badsoodin “Tyabjee, ths 
selves, should see that to their lens fortunate ‘All that native ingenuity could suggest was done. received by Sir Jamsetjce at the main entrance of | 4 on, Mr. Raste, the Regent of Kolhapore, the 
fear ater Miprerpacait for intellectual The sides of the roads and the houses were Re mansion. In the library, which adjoius the | erent Linnrse, the Essiop of Desabay, ilabop 
is your duty, my young, (ctends, emi Mi ghee faite adorned with oil buféies systematically arranged. ; other ladiog of the fi i -fin ra ae noe ant, Peshodlan, Byramjess Dosoo Ssheng poe 
Lea HEL a ae me Cree ives juld Ghepdeliers and Chinese lanterns were suspended ing on account of Seth oe ate ems = Ours | Me ae Cha Me. Farha, 
i all I woul over the streets in various parts and e string setjee Da PRPS Ce ya baer coms. G. He Hart, W. EB He nha 
Eon ia sucin yn ns nd | wh i vee appa Tn, ben we ad, ete nde oth, Mace | Sr Gra Gg Heer «Wine 
fsa those faculties when you have developed and set off in a very striking inauner the brilliant The party were then led upstairs into th nei worth, Dr Peterson, Messrs. T. B. Kirkham, 
Perea abraniier: tbat, faa anetion ve ee colours f the fas, In Kalbudevie the occupants reception hall’ ion which ced in, the adjoleice | 1 (ace am Meg Sse Aotearoa 
D ur higher oh house vied with the neighbours in producing rooms a number of interesti i : * Coth Diaby, BB J. Dui 
terests, and it isa question vital to your country astriking display. Thi e P ng \ . her of interesting heirlooms of the G Cotton, HL d yan, J. Duxbury, 
eee ie Hoa te ’ display, ‘This was not so observable as Baronet’s family were arrs Awe G. Cotton, H. Macmillan, Arthur Crawford, New- 
because ‘upon te depatts ie progren. Whe sud | Gyo rooted towards Purel, forthe Bheod bazaar Baronets funily were arranged, “Among, them | come Hor, H. Stang J... Or, 7 Stuart, 
true pur} is. moral end, {fit {s to reap all the was in comparative darkness, attempts at illumina- Baronet by Mr, Wiliam Jardine ‘of’ the fica of BC. Oftivent, B- Ear aaa 
rich resu ich It is capable of producing, and to tion being only made here and there. As Lord Tardine, MAtzean antl Cor, of Only ae ay toes Dr. Blane, Dr. Siduey Smith, Dr. 
confer upon you all the benelits which It is capabl Ripon passed through . of China, “as a token | De, Hojel, De Wi 2 
of gaining to you, you must make the real aaa Spon ra ploug i the strats, the crowds of of esteem and to commemorate an uninterrupted Golonel” Mims eters, Dr. Blaney, 
ofyour intellectual training the strengthening and Pe eseadiie most lustily, and bands which had friendship of more than thirty-six years,” There Merten, Sua Captain Dean, Colonel 
Area vanigeocayaunetioral ‘character, (Cheers.) an plavel in stanlserectel forthe oveasion near Peek sila tine. preaatel ta tbe fiat, | Renee eet (aera re 
{ entiomen lat forthe eucated people of this at and ture into melody a8 the eariges rolled Fe ee ee Me ch teatagton Dens | GGabinn ik Ranier ener 
ereasi r ¢ administration a la the Fitzgeral ‘otel was illumi- Vitre, and n Porhea en! sng 2 wtOn, be ittredge, J. Nugent, James 
of their own affairs, (Cheers,) Iclaim for them nated, and on the Parel teepy ‘al of thei i pote Jones, W. B Mulock, J, Grilftha, F. W. 
srulualy ‘Seat ised a beimoitgn then Seay e Parel-road towards Government rial of their sincere friendship an Walter Lanz F. D! P ths, F. W. Stevens, 
uties (renewed cheering), of the offices of Geren: House, the Elphinstone College was beautifully no great distance from them were displayed, i er Lang, B.D. Pade 5 ON eee 
tent and of the hgh plbeas tn the Government el ray hit, and “bine Tantra no great, dintance (ro tee we te | eee eee ‘ins fg 
hat those who 1 pr i ew Great Eastern 1855, granting the Freedom of the City of Lonac 4 : i Ny ie 
receive the education given here and in the other Spinning and Weaving Mill frat B ieee anied fe straaten, J. Jefferson, E Tyrrel Leith, F. A 
Aue aAHoA Opal sineti D ig Mill presented a ver to the first Baronet, and another certificate, dated in i 3. G f > ses, 
ma tise that education for high and noble tas sense appearance with lights and pater with Te ee a the deceased gentlem ae aie pene Ne a Bette ee Fee tee Cae, 
ey should use it, as I have said, to elevate fi ‘| 4 ill was elaborately er of the Worshipful Company of Clock-makers of Carsetjee Furdoon) rn 
and Natelcobigthen PHetHpHREAGEER, we was ar “4 lighted with variegated lamps, and displayed London, Life. t in oil rT 0 TE a Parakh, Dosabhoy Framjee, 
Of a Germany writer tat the’ future of ever, hoe} auichy Thy name ta/chertshed.? God Speed zolon Se sike Porm aan oa plour of the — SL, Nowrcjee Furdoonjes, C.LE., Raghnuath 
‘poantry. sal ry erished,” “ God Speed Queen, the Prince and Princess of Wales, and of the . Khote, C. 3 
gountry depends greatly, upon, the, character ot &c, Next came the Essa Khaliffa Mill premises, firet and second Parsee Barouets, claimed particulat te ee Pe neatenene 
e-and-twenty. It. wa: whieh also mad ‘ood y Byramjee Jeejeebhoy, Jamsetjee Ci 
a true anda sound remark; and the future of India motto “I ‘di le a good show of lights with the atteution, There were also a smaller portrait of the | setjce Jamsetjce Tehanige B. 'Muraba Khan 
Seay jue “depend “ypon" ese. "young. men motto “India for Ripou.” Opposite | Khalifa’ Prince of Wales, presented by His Royal Highness | Bahadoor M. C, Muraban, Khan Baliodoor, Byrain: 
nee ieee me (obave been brought up ave alae Iavi Hlerage to Wall Baugh lights to thesecond Baronet, and of Lord Lytton presented | jee Dadabhoy, Khan Baliadoor C. J. Laleaca, 
eatearendiw Paneer aged Bielr, wnlversity we tise Gh uy displayed. On the Govern- s 3 by his lordship to the same gentleman, On the Messrs. B. N.’ Servai, B, M. Panthakeo, C N 
Ghllter: Levee er upon the business se Gate road, which is the main en- wall facing the entrance into the hall were seen | Cu . Cama, i Bidul- 
ts very much with you to say whether trance to Gov it Cua K. Re Cama, KN. Kabrajee, idul- 
fhe bright hopes which some lations Jes iepetine ane pay ern ouse, Parel, the Morarjee recently-executed portraits, in ojl and colour, of | jee Reporter, Ardasit F, Moos, N. 
oe lls are to be reallsed or not, whether they ed with lighte poses were elaborately illuminat- > es the Queen-Empress, Mr, Gladstone, Lord Beacons- | "Ranina, Nasserwanjes Byramjee, Ry N. Byramjee 
(pea ete Te) pia cioeny through your fog inked nee o 1 ere were many mottoes bear- field, Lord Ripon, Sir James Fergusson, of Lord Jeejeebhoy, J. E Kohiyar, Jairazbhoy Peerbhoy, 
Chasliana te nterober the Fa ait young Papen Bpuont ) soya ty and good-will. Then came Clare, Sir James Rivett-Carnac and Sir Seymour Tapidas Varjdas, Damodhurdas Tapidas, Damo: 
rest upon you for the advantages wbioh pahage Dinshaw Petit il ane to the Manockjee Fitzgerald, former Governors of Bombay, aud of dhur Thakarsey Mooljee, Cursondas Vulbhdas, Vur- 
vi Head aeniber s Hpwe muob\ of Lidia's picked ont fay nine? for Animals, which was Lord Frederick Fitzclarence, a former Commander- jeevaudas Madhowdass, U Tyabjec, K. C, Bedarkur, 
ature , in your Manda Gheact) von who vy of bate colar Janterns and a fine dis- in-Chief of Bombay. A marble bust under a Gokuldas Jugmohundas, D.N, Wadia, PLN. Wadia 
Coa Reais F i Oe Behe Qivilization gentlemen os quis Ue, seattle of several Parsee glass dome faith{ully represented the features of Shapurjee Jeevajee, D.N. Dady, Dinshaw J, Pa- 
dudsopaaniéatitrien, ware the as wat, ernie ere ulso illuminated. the first Parsee Baronet, Other works of art rukh, Furdoonjee J, Parakh, Ruttonjee J. Parakh, 
‘ou who can trace back your intellectual pi Sess were to bo seen in the hall and the elegantly- Dadabhoy Nowrojee, Shantaram Narayal, H. Me 
eo agek Of the past, you owe to that history a ae EVENING PARTY A’ decorated yerandahs, among which may be men- Chichgar, Maneksha Jehangirsha, J. N. Tata, VA 
and continuous Aude But. therein acmething. kek T MAZAGON tioned a jewel-case containing facsimiles of the Modak, H. A. Hormarjee, Javerilal Umiashunker, 
igher Barren sea acen iall you owes 1c : ASTLE, Pact Besa ine a Ce rend Tissot of ¥ N. Ban jee a jee Fudge Rao Saheb 
eet ‘ ndia, Itis evening party to meet the ‘i the family of the late Sir Charles Forbes, unputrao M, Pitat ir. Cowasjee Hormusyee, 
Heroes Fee para ypealiee tavare trained Marchioness of Ripon was given on ae and who traded in partnership with the first Parsee Dr, Shantaram Withal, Dr, G, Da Cunha, Dr. Da 
ero nae developed in this college, and He Hee Hon, Sir Jamsetjeo Jejeebhoy, B riday by the Baronet ; anda wardrobe, with the panels richly Gama, Messrs, K. N, Servai, Hormusjee Dadabhoy, 
entrusted them to you that you inay use them residence, M sy aie art., O.S.L, at his inlaid with enamel, which was originally made Limjee N. Byramjes, F. i Vicajee, P.M. Jecjeo- 
‘i 2 azagon tle. Lord and Lady for King Louis XVI, and was purchased by bhoy, Ruttonjee Bomonjee, Ge, 
Baronet during his visit to ‘About half an hoar atter the arrival Lord Ripon’s 


the second Parsee 














an adjournment was made to the refresh- 
aad atte an the large dining saloon poly 
the bungalow. Ba pees sty ioe 
corat lower-pots being arranged in convent 

Recalency the Governor's band played 
in the compound in the vicinage of the refresh- 
ment saloon. The party left Mazagon Castle after 
midnight. 





Third Day, 20th December, 1884. 


Tue Marquis of Ripon’s departure from Bombay 
on Saturday afternoon was made the occasion for 
a demonstration which is believed to have had no 
parallel, in this city at all events, and it is doubt- 
ful if anywhere in India there has in our time 
been so striking a display of popular feeling in 
favour of any servant of the Crown. People whose 
temperament and political preferences _ little 
disposed them to take an exaggerated view of 
the matter acknowledged that nothing like it had 
ever been seen here in their time, and the longer 
their acquaintance with the country had been the 
less did they seem disposed to speak lightly of the 
manifestation of enthusiastic affection with which 
the inhabitants of Bombay parted from Lord Ripon. 
‘The idea that an Indian crowd is shy and reserved 
for once in a way met with an emphatic con- 
tradiction. It was a popular holiday, and the 
exhibition of popular enthusiasm was as pro 
nounced as anything that the more demonstrative 
communities of the West could have shown. 
All that the art of out-door decoration could 
have done to invest the main avenues of the city 
with holiday splendour was done, The scene at no 
point fell short of the ideal gorgeousness of the 
East. To the colour and brightness in which the 
city was invested when Lord Ripon drove in on 
‘Thursday new colour and new brightness had been 
added, and the spontaneousness with which all this 
had been done constituted a true ovation—an oyva- 
tion in the strict and original sense of the word, 
for all this decoration of house fronts, all this 
fringing of the line of route to the Apollo-bunder 
with colour represented the laboura and the 
sacrifice of a people bent upon doing honour to 
the central figure in the day's proceedings. As 
an illustration of the spirit in which the work 
was undertaken we ip ony to what was done in 
that portion of the Marwaree-bazaar which was 
accidentally excluded from the line of route on 
Friday afternoon. The shaw! and opium merchants 
of that pees cf the street, who are wealthy 
people, lit is stated, made a display in the 
road of articles of the value of some three lakhs of 
tupees, From lines stretched overhead across the 
street were suspended valuable shawls worked with 
gold thread, large pieces of Paty kinkhob cloth, 


strings of gold watches, gold chains, and oth 
valuable ornaments, Nor fs there reason to ote 


any sectional limits to the significance of the 
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demonstration, Tt was by the community as a 
whole, and not by any particular sections of it, 
that this ing tribute was tendered. It was 
a popular demonstration in the fullest significance 
of the term, and one in which even the constitu- 
tionally apathetic caught the irresistible infection 
of enthusiasm, On sea and on shore the symptoms 
were the sama, The crowds that lined the road 
along which Lord Ripon drove to the bunder had 
their counterpart in the crowds which covered the 
decks of the small craft in the harbour. Here was 
aacene scarcely less gay than that on land, for 
no avenue could be more picturesque than that 
which was formed by the double line of sailing 
boats drawn up from the bunder steps far out into 
the sea, heavily freighted with sight-seers, and 
bright with the colours of ceuntless flags. The 
most exciting scene of all was when the launch 
which was carrying Lord Ripon to the Olive had 
steamed well away from shore, and the two lines of 
craft mingled into an irregular mass_of boats, hur- 
tying as fast as lusty oarsmen could take them for 
the big white ship to which the little launch was 
making her way. fe was a scene of excitement which 
those who looked upon it are not likely to forget. 
The last cheer had to be raised—the last good-bye 
had to be said—but it was done reluctantly, and 
the lingering crowds which hung about on the 
bunder long after the Clive hi lifted anchor 
seemed to find in parting as “‘sweet a sorrow” as 
Juliet had found, and to be as willing asshe was 
to say good-bye till it were morrow. 


THE ROUTE FROM GOVERNMENT HOUSE. 


The cortege, which left Government House about 
4-30 p,m., presented a more imposing appearance 
than it did on any previous occasion, It consisted of 
five carriages drawn by paira of horses ; and each of 
them was escorted by detachments of His Excellency 
the Governor's bodyguard. In the first two 
carriages were members of their Excellencies’ staff ; 
in the third carriage were Lord Ripon, Sir James 
Fergusson, and their Military Secretaries ; in 
the fourth were the Marchioness, Mrs, Anderson 
Miss Fergusson, and the Rey. Father Kerr ; and 
in the fifth were other members of the staff. The 
road for a distance of over a mile, extending from 
the south lodge gate of Government House to the 
southern verge of the Grant Medical College com- 
pound, was lined by some thirty thousand mill- 
operatives belonging to thirty-five of the mills 
now working in Bombay. They were marshalled 
at all available points with bands playing and 
banners flying; with trays bearing huge garlands 
and handsome bouquets, and baskets filled with 
roses, jasmine, and various other fragrant flowers. 
Some had improved upon and amplified the mottoes 
and devices borne on their banners on the preced- 
ing Thursday, among the new ones being mottoes 
like these:—“The guardian angel of India”; 
“Think of the millions thou leavest behind” ; 
“Think of the millions who love thee when far 
away”; “Ripon, a golden age in aniron age” ; 
“Tell the Empress we were happy under thy 
rule,” Occasionally the people gave expression to 





their sentiments in thyme, Thus one of the flags 
bore the couplet ; 

“ Live well, die never ; 

Die well, live for ever." 
Another flag was inseribed with the words ; 

“ When thou art far bey 
Ripon, father, think of Toe ee 

The whole population of the town seemed to 
have turned ont, and thousands of men and 
children we assed in the roads for more 
than two hours before the carriages left Govern- 
ment House. Assisted by the music of bands and 
the noise of the tom-toms, with occasional false 
alarms of the cortege coming up with casual cheers 
given as a sort of amusement for the occupants of 
ordinary earri iving about the roads, the 
eople improvised a scene of unflagging merriment. 
The men of the Parell, the Morarjee Goculdas, and 
the National Spinningand Wea Ils occupied 
a prominent position in the 0 
Government House to the Lowjee Wadia dispen- 
sary ; and, a8 on the preceding Thursday after- 
noon, they were the first to greet Lord Ripon 
with’ peal after peal of cheers and shower 
after shower of flowers and bouquets. The 
supply, of dowera) must (have! best abindantifor 
not only were the carriages deluged with them, 
but the road was thi arpeted with them 
as far as the Grant Medical College, At the 
Dinshaw Petit Mills an unsuccessful attempt 
was made to stop Lord Ripon’s carriage in order 
to place garlands of flowers round his neck. 
but they were eventually showered upon him 
from adistance. ‘There was a short break from 
this point up to the yacant space by the Chinch- 
y road, where the men of the New Prince 
iles, the Kaisar-i-Hind, and the New Great 
astern Spinning and Weaving Mills were drawn 
up with their respective bands and banners, At 
this point, as well as at other points along the line 
of route up to the Grant Medical Col 















































ge, the people 













ed around his lordship's carriages aud covered 
the oc ts with flowers, At the Elphinstone Col- 
Tege a number of students gave lusty cheers 





i 
for his lordship, and showered flowers upon him, 
The children of a Roman Catholic school were 
drawn up in the foot-path hard by, Bands were 
playing, and on the opposite side of the road tom- 
toms were beating, At the foot of the Byculla 
Bridge, near the tramway terminus, a dense con- 
course of people gave the party cheers which re- 
sounded to the echo from all sides around. Near the 
Syeulla Schools the boys of the institution were 
drawn up in the footpath with a and and banners ; 
and there was another break at the Jewish 
Synagogue, where Sir Frank Souter, who was 0D 
horsehack, joined the procession of the Govern. 
ment House carriages, keeping by Lord Ripon's 
carriage all the way up to the Apollo-bunder, 
There was a short pause near the Grant Medical 
Gollege, where the students were assembled on a 
spacious platform, and where two Parsee ladies 
presented garlands and bouquets to Lord Ripon, 
which were graciously accepted. There was tre- 
ymendous cheering as the carriages moyed onward ; 
and then his lordship gazed}.npon a sea of faces, 
extending on all sides from the college to 
the junction of Bhendy-bazaar with the 
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Pydhonee-road. Bhendy-bazaar has been known 
aa the busieat thoroughfare in the city at all houra 
of the day and night ; but seldom has a more 
closely packed mass of human beings—in the foot. 
paths, in the verandahs and windows, and even 
on the tops of houses—been observed there than 
that of Saturday afternoon, The gcene in 
the footpaths was wonderful. So dense was 
the concourse that there was not an inch 
of vacant space, If as regards cheering and floral 
offerings the people here were less demoustrative 
than in other parts of the route, the oxplanation 
must be that this style of national rejoicing is 
uot in vogue among the masses of the Mahomedan 
Population who form the majority of the resi- 
dents there, The people were eminently respect- 
ful, but the enthusiasm, thongh subdued, was none 
the less intense, 

As the Viceroy’s carriage proceeded from the 
Pydhoni chowki in the direction of the Kalbadevi- 
road, and passed by the Mombadevi-gate, opposite 
the shops of the dealers in copper and brass vessels, 
five Bromans were found with silver trays 
containing offerings of various articles used in 
their religious ceremonies by the Hindus, One 
of the trays bore the following inseription :— 
“Sacred tribute of affection adlregard from the 
priests of the Mombadevi Temple; ” and another, 
“Sacred tribute of esteem from the priests of the 
Bhuleshwar Temple.” On each of the trays was 
placed a card bearing the following inscription :— 

THIS SACRED TRIBUTE OF A SACRED PEOPLE, 

Is paid to 
THE MARQUIS OF RIPON, K.G., 
ON THE LAST DAY OF HIS LUAVING INDIA FOR 
ENGLAND, 

From the Brahman Priests of the Mombadevi and 
Bhuleshwar Temples, consisting of 
Garlands, Flowers, Sandalwood, Unguents, Tuls| 

Unhusked Rice, Turmeric,’ Cocoanuts, an 

Blessings, namely 


wanrareg 1g Beg Thee | aay 
TAT Ih 


MAY THOU HAVE PEACE, PROSPERITY, 
CONTENTMENT, HARMLESSNESS, AND 
LONG LIFE. 


\) frat ATA A 


MAY THY VOYAGE (lit. PATHS) BE 
PROSPEROUS. 


‘The enthusiasm of the masses seemed to have 
reached a hizh pitch, Bands playing and tom-toms 
beating in the streets at short intervals ; peals upon 
peals of cheers following each other in quick 
succession ; lines of handkerchiefs waving in 
the air to greet his lordship ; showers of flowers. 
that could not reach the carriages and were 
seattered in the roads; native ladies and 
children decked in dresses gleaming with all the 
colours of the rainbow ;—these and other symbols of 
a people's rejoicing presented a spectacle that must 
Teave an enduring impression on all who witnessed 
it. The bays of the Beni-Israclite Schools of the 
‘Anglo-Jewish Association were drawn up on one side 
Of the Kalbadevi-road with a baad and banners, 

















and ented an address, a Hebrew translation 
of which was chanted as the. nay passed by. 
The members of the Ripon Music Club, in a large 
drag decorated with banners and with a band 
playing, followed the procession, which reached the 
verge of the Esplanade, near the Money School, 
at 6p.m, The wholeof the Esplanade Main- 
road presented a scene of extraordinary animation, 
Bands were playing; tom-toms were beating 5 
janners were flying; and handkerchiefs were 
waving farewell to the retiring Viceroy. There were 
hundreds of Parsee ladies, dressed in holiday attire, 
seated in the platforms erected on the sides of the 
road. ‘The following is_an English translation of a 
garbi composed by Mr. Kaikhosro N, Kabrajee, and 
sung by his choir as Lord Ripon passed the Queen’s 
Statue on his way to the Apollo-bunder, the 
Governor having stopped the procession for the 
Bing propia ids, the praises of the Queen’s 
tious, ye ma\ e praises 
Sine O Chtofiai now departing ; 





peodily proceed onwards to and return ® from your 
Spee yd and, beloved Viceroy, Lord Itipon, 


Your administration only is that of the people's 


yee ilibeeal policy is victorious greatly ; 

‘our liberal policy is victorio ; 

Yout glories the gayt subjects fondly sing. 
Sing propitious, 


ered our hearts, O ! Lord of Conscience, 
¥en Peapod blessings as the father of hundreds 
of thousands 5 


Millions weep at your separation, O! Jewel of the 
Diadem, 


Sing propitious. 
The mill-hands of the Sassoon Spinning and Weav- 
Mill, the Sassoon and Alliance Silk Manufactur- 
ing Mill, the Nicol Mill, the Colaba Mill, 
the iupils of the Girgaum Swimming Bath, 
and the pupils of the various local charity schools, 
with bands and banners, stood on the sides of the 
road. The troops lining the streets extended from 
the Apollo-bunder up toa pointin the middle of 
the laidee road At the Flora Fountain, 
which was playing with the rays of a setting sun 
linting upon its sprays, the crowds of spectators 
in carriages and on foot, and in the windows and 
yerandas of the public aud Bae buildings around, 
formed another scene of stir and animation. 
The shop of Messrs. Favre, Leuba, and Oo., 
the offices of the Bombay Gasette, the establish- 
ment of Mr, N. H. Gheesta, of Messrs. Soundy 
and Oo, and the offices of the Ourrency 
Exchange Department, on the left hand side of 
Rampart-row, were gaily decorated with flags 
and banners, On the opposite side of the road 
the premises of Messrs. ‘Treacher and Co., the 
French Bank, the Bombay Club, Messrs. Bolton 
and Uo. and the National Bank of India made 
avery interesting te of flags and bunting. 
The Bombay Club buildi were profusely but 
tastefully decorated, and the long tiers of verandalis 
were crowded with membera and their lady friends. 
Purther on, beyond the University Gardens, the 
Municipal Offices, the Mechanics’ Institute, and 
over the way the offices of the P. and O. Company 
were gaudily decorated. The verandahs and galleries 
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of these buildings were filled with spectators, wa 
ladies, The upper portion of the unfinished build- 
ings for the Government Central Press had been 
skilfully utilised for the accommodation of Parsee 
ladies, while workingmen swarmed the scaffolding. 
Some enterprising person had erected a platform on 
his own account in the vacant ground further up. 
Here, on one side of the road, tom-tom beating 
with the accompaniment of bugles and cym- 
bals, was carried on with great vigour by @ 
company of coolies belonging to the Mazayon 
Dockyard. Dressed in red skull-caps, and carry- 
ing red flags in their hands, and assisted by 
their instruments of discord, they made a display 
which would have gladdened the hearts of the 
aborigines of Salsette. The numberless crowds who 
thronged the approaches to the bunder presented a 
spectacle which is without parallel in the history 
of Bombay as an instance of popular demonstration. 
Lord Ripon’s party entered the precincts of the 
Apollo-bunder at 5-15 p.m., and in about five min 
utes more the booming of guns from the Saluting- 
battery announced to the assembled multitudes the 
embarkation of Lord Ripon. 

The whole of the route to the bunder from the 
Esplanade-road was lined by the troops in 
Garrison and the Railway Volunteers, At 
the bundera hundred rank and file of the 2nd 
East Yorkshire Regiment, with band and colours, 
under the command of Captain Pogson, formed a 
guard of honour at the landing steps. From there the 
following were the troops that formed the lines :— 
200 rank and file of the Royal Artillery, under tl 
command of Major Wickham ; 2nd Batallion East 
Yorkshire Regiment, 160 rank and _ file, with 
band and colours,commanded by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Dashwood ; 150 rank and file of the 
Railway Volunteers, under the command of 
Captain O'Connell ; the 21st Native Infantry, 420 
rank and file,with band and colours, commanded by 
Colonel Beville ; 450 rank and file, with band and 
colours, under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Withers, 


DEPARTURE FROM THE APOLLO 
BUNDER. 

The decorations at the Apollo-bunder, though 
not profuse, were very tastefully carried out, in a 
style similar to that adopted when Lord Dufferin 
landed on these shores. For the accommodation of 
the public there were two enclosures, with a passage 
between for Lord Ripon and party. The arch of 
palm leaves festooned with flowers which marked 
the entrance to the enclosure displayed the motto 
“God speed you.” The second arch, which was 
also formed of foliage, at the top of the landing steps 
was adorned on the one side with Lord Ripon’s 
crest bearing the legend at foot “ Foi est tout,” 
while on the other side facing the harbour was the 
word “ Farewell,” surmounted by the British coat of 
arms, The Yacht Club had taken part in the 
demonstration by a display of bunting. From the 
top of the refreshment rooms immediately opposite 








* Native phrase f ‘ishing God-s} F 
ne libphecrcavibae ri ie.guataa 


waved a number of streamers. Representatives of 
all classes of the community had assembled in the 
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enclosnres, which were densely crow i 

of his lordahips. arrival, andi tie toree ee 
area at the head of ’ the bunder were to be 
observed some of the highest Government office 

both civil and military, as well as other citizens of 
note, The presence in the midst of this select 
company of some Native Chiefs, attired in. brilliant 
coloure: garments and displaying priceless 
Jewels, gave additional éclat to the occasion, 
Among those present were H. E, General 
Hardinge, 0. B., the Hon. J. B. Peile, the Hon, M. 
Melvill, the Hon. Sir Charles Sar, ent, the Hon. 
Tustices Bayley, West, Kemball, Pinhey, Soott, and 
Nanabhai Haridas, Sir Frank Souter (Commis 
sioner of Police), Sir W. Wedderburn, Brigadier- 
General Edwardes, the Lord Bishop of Bombay 
the Roman Catholic Bishop, Mons. Agliardi (the 
Papal Delegate), the Hon. General Merriman 
the Hon. Sir damsetjee Jejeebhoy, the Hon, 
Forbes Adam, the Hon. the Thakorsahieb of Limri 
the Hon. J. B: Richey, the Hon. K. T. Telang, the 
Hon. Rao Saheb Mandlik, the Hon. Rao Bahadoor 
K. V. Raste, the Hon, Budroodeen Tyehjee, Capt. 
J. Hext, (Ditector of Indian Marine), H. H. the 
Maharajah Holkar of Indore, Brigadier-General 
Hogg, Brigadier-General Annesley, Deputy 
Surgeons General Bruce and Hewlett, H. H. the 
Regent of Kolhapore,H.H. the Chief of Jankhandi 
HH, the Thakorsaheb of Lakhtar, the Chiefs of 
Miraj and Choikadan, H, H. Aga Ali Shah, Bhanu 
Saheb Sanglekar, the Chief of Jut, H.H. Suryajen, 
Prince of Delhi, the Chiefs of Chattisghar and 
Phuitan, Col. Merewether, Mr. P, M. Mehta, Mr 
RM. Sayani, Sheriff of Bombay, Col, White, C 

















Jol, 
Pottinger, Col. Rivett-Carnac, Col. Nimmo, Col, 
Wardrop, Mr. Ollivant (Municipal Commissioner), 
Major Sparks Dr. Davidson, Messrs. John 


Nugent, G. W. Macpherson, Grattan Geary, 
J. H. Grant, @ . M. Grant, B 
Mulock, G. M, Macpherson, W. E.’ Hurt, W, 
Wordsworth, F. Chambers, ©. Chambers, H. 0, 
Kirkpatrick, D. Watson, U.P. Cooper, P, Ryan, 
B. i Farnham (American Consul), MM. Follet 
(Consul for France), Stockinger (Austro-Hungarian 
Consul), I, Van. Eetevelde (Consul-General for 
Belgium), F. Heyne (German Consul), 

Steiner (Consul for the Netherlands), F. Bozzoni 
{italian Consul), J. Janni (Consul for Sweden and 
Norway), Joseph Tintner (Vice-Oonsul for Spain), 
Harald Curjel (Consul for Denmark), pene 
ud Dania (Persian Consul), the Consul for Por 
tugal, Dustoor Hosangjee Jamaspjee, Khan Baha- 
door Meer Golambaba, Khan reali Jamsetjee 
D. Wadis, Khan Bahadoor M. CG. Murzban, Sirdar 
Venayekrao Wassoodev, Messrs. Dosabhoy Framjea, 
zjee Furdoonjee, M. N. Banajee, Sorabjee 8. 
Bengalee, Framjee N. Patel,  Vurjeewandas 
Madhowdas, K.O, Bedarkar, Fazulbhhoy C. Ganjee, 
Joomabhoy Lalljee, Jairaj Peerbhoy, Ananda 
Charloo, ‘S. P. Pundit, Jehangeersha Kobiyar, 
Buxee Bursapa, P. Lingracharya, and many others. 
Tho harbour, whose distinguishing feature. 
at all other times is its quiet beauty, was 
full on the present occasion of life, bustle, 
‘and excitement. Boats, gay with flags and 
‘bunting, were ranged in two parallel lines from 
the bunder to the Government steamer Clive. They 
were filled with all classes of natives, who mingled 
the cheers which they raised now and again with 














the strains of native musi wind 
freshened in the afternoon, the aaaet a earl 
cloth which hung from the conte of the craft of 
all sorts and descriptions in the harbour fluttered 
faily and enhanced the picturesqueness of the Beene. 
he Committee of Management had succeeded all. 
mirably in Freesat ascene which was at once 
pretty and picturesque, About 5-15 pm. the dia- 
tant murmurs of the cheers raised by the 
crowds that had gathered around the Wallin e 
ton Fountain announced the aj proach of the 
distinguished party. As Lord Ripon alighted 
rom his carriage, the guard of honour pre- 
peas are the band struck up the National 
them, and the people ‘gave vent to their feelings 
of devotion and admiration by hearty cheers, 
which were renewed again and again, His lord- 
ship shook hands with some of the Princes and 
other pomanags who were present to bid him 


farewell, H. EL. the Maharajah of Holkah, who i 
one of the richest Princes in India, but who Mate 


present occasion was clad in the ordinary gar 
of a Marwari sowear, had a brief oiteatan 
with Lord Ripon, whom he embraced at parting. 
Mr. Pannalall Poornnchund, who was present witl 
his two sons, Choonilall and Amichund, was in- 
troduced by the Governor to Lord Ripon, and 
decorated his lordship with a garland of flowers, 
His Excellency appeared to be greatly impressed 
by the cordiality of his reception ; and as he went 
down the steps to get into the steam launch, more 
parting cheers were given, The Marchioness was 
led down the steps by H. E. the Governor. The 
embarkation took ne under a salute of 31 guna, 
and as the steam launch hastened on its way to 
the Clive, through the passage formed by the 
double line of boats, the people afloat cheered 
as heartily as those on shore, while native 
musicians played open their instruments with 
redoubled energy. deputation consisting of 
Mr. Richey, Acting Chief Secretary to Government, 
Captain Dean, the Military Secretary to H. E. the 
Governor, and an aide-de-camp accompanied His 
Excellency on board the Clive, Captain Hext will 
proceed a8 fur aa Goa, the first port which the 
vessel is to touch, ‘The arrangements made on 
hoard the steamer were admirably contrived to 
secure the comfort of the Marquis and Marchioness 
of Ripon, and everything was in admirable order 
Two cabins formed into one were reserved for 
Lord Ripon, and two more for Lady Ripon, 
and they were very elegantly fitted up. The 
vessel is under the charge of are Powell, who, 
with his officers, received the distinguished fei 
on board. As the guns bespoke the presence of Lord. 
and Lady Ripon at the Apollo-bunder, booming 
forth above all the wild cheering borne across 
the placid water, the yards of the Euryalus and 
the Clive were manned in gallant style. A few 
moments later and the Government launch emorg- 
ed from the lane of native boats, where the native 
musicians were screaming their maddest and 
merriest, and made for the flagship, just pasa- 
ing round the great white ul and then returnin, 
to the Clive This dztaxr had enabled a score 0 
rivate launches to assemble near the spot, and 28 
Wena and Lady Ripon stepped on one way 
they received a deafening salute from the Tule 
caalt who whistled in unison, Cheer after cheer 


ent 


aid 
FY 








followed from the armada of bunder boats which 
had now crept up, But the Clive was already 
under weigh, and the surrounding craft turned 
their heads homeward with one accord. Darkness 
came on with such rapidity that in a moment 
‘all the outlines on the shore became of itchy 
blackness. The bungalows on Colaba Point, 
the Memorial Church, the great square cotton 
presses bordering the Green, the University Hall 
and Tower, and the massy structures In the Fort 
stood out like silhouettes against the dazzling 
glory of the western sky, Here and there masses 
of tiny twinkling lights were all that showed of the 
iluminations throughout the island The people 
lining the wharves and bunders were completely 
plotted out as the vessel stood out of the harbour, 
and the Euryalus was only dimly visible as in 
ing there came from her deck renewed rounds. of 
cheering and the strains of “ Home, Sweet Home. 
‘A coasting steamer decked with flags and crowded 
with passengers steamed side by side with the 
Clive for afew miles and then the lights of the 
harbour, the huge flashing lantern from the Sunk 
Rock, and the steadily burning lamp from the 
Kennery Island alone remained to point out the 
position of the city of Bombay to those on board. 
‘At Lord Ripon’s request, several native gentlemen 
were invited to Government House on Saturday, 
and were thanked by his lordship for their 
exertions during his sojourn in Bombay. The 
Hon'ble Sir Jemsetjee Jejecbhoy, Mr. Dadabhoy 
Nowrozjee, Mr: Pherozshah M, Mehta, the Hon'ble 
Mr. B. Lyabji had private interviews during the 
forenoon, while Mr. Dinsha M, Petit, the Hon'ble 
Rao Saheb V. N. Mandlik, Mr. Vurjeevundas 
Madhaydas, Khan Bahadoor M, OC. Murzban, 
Mr. Sorabjee Mramjee Patel, and Mr. Hurkissondas 
Narotumdas were together introduced to His Lord- 
ship by the Governor, On Thursday morning Bai 
Jerbai, wife of Mr. Fakirjee Muncherjee Patel, was 
among others received at Government House, when 
sho presented to Lord Ripon a well-executed por- 
trait of his lordship, The Marquis, in return, pre- 
nena Bai Jerbai, a lithograph likeness of him- 
self, 


(From the Bombay Gazette, Dec. 18.) 


Tn was the intention of the leading members 
of the different native communities in Bombay 
to testify their devotion to Lord Ripon by 
taking his horses from his carriage when he 
was op his way to embark, and drawing him 
themselves from the Queen's Statue to the 
Apollo-bunder. His Excellency the Governor 
feared that the excitement to which this pro- 
ceeding might giye rise would occasion 
confusion, and he recommended that the idea 
should be abandoned, ‘The mill-owners and 
merchants who proposed to pay Lord Ripon 
this unusual tribute on his departure were 
unwilling to abandon their intention, and they 
telegraphed to his lordship to obtain his per- 
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from drawing his carriage as they proposed. 





(From the Bombay Gazette, December 19.) 






House of Commons to the di 
affairs. To abridge the ope 


tion of these—the mere placing them 





mission. Lord Ripon has, however, replied 
that he is deeply sensible of their good-will, 
but that he is obliged to ask them to abstain 


Lorp Rivon’s speech to the innumerable 
deputations who were massed in the ‘Town 
Hall yesterday was an elaborate and telling 
vindication of the policy, and the principles 
which underlay it, of the four years and a 
half of his Viceroyalty. The addresses which 
were presented were upwards of seventy, and 
the reading of them would have occupied fifty- 
five hours had they not been taken as read. 
This is to say, the process would have lasted 
from 2 o'clock yesterday afternoon till 9 to- 
morrow evening—a period longer, probably, 
than any of the recent sittings devoted by the 

ssion of Irish 
tion and give“ 
time for yet other addresses and demonstra- 
tions of esteem and sympathy elsewhere, it was 
wisely arranged by His Excellency the Gov- 
ernor—to whose skill and courtesy in the 
overcoming of difficulties the ex-Viceroy paid 
a compliment which was not only graceful, 
but well deserved—that while the address from 
the great meeting of all sections of the native 
community in the own Hall and the address 
from Madras should be read, the seventy 
odd other addresses should be simply pre- 
sented to Lord Ripon, who would reply to 
them all in one speech, Sir Jamsetjee tees: 
bhoy read the long and well-written address 
sent from the Town Hall meeting—which Sir 
James Fergusson pronounced to be one of the 
most remarkable meetings that ever took place 
in Bombay. ‘The head of the Parsee com- 
munity proved that he shares with some others 
of his community the not very common gift of 
clear and well-accentuated elocution, the 
address and the short and well put personal 
prologue which preceded it being delivered in 
a manner which left nothing to be desired but 
that the acoustic qualities of the Town Hall 
were better. The addresses—which were for 
the most part very tastefully illuminated—were 
generally in silver or other caskets, some of 
which were very richly chased. ‘The presenta- 
in 
succession in Lord Ripon’s hands—oceupied 
a considerable time. When all preliminaries 
had been got through, Lord Ripon rose, and 
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after an interval which was filled witl 
again aud again renewed, he Boia 
deliver a speech which will hereafter be re- 
ferred to as a singularly comprehensive 
vindication of his aims and methods. 

In the course of his speech Lord Ripon. 
went very completely over the whole ground 
covered by the various measures of his admi- 
nistration, He referred first to the policy 
pursued, as he showed successfully, with Tegard 
to Afghanistan, When he came to India, war 
was in progress in Afghanistan, and he felt it 
to be his first duty to bring the contest to an 
honourable close, It was the desire. of the 
Government at home that there should be 
across the frontier a friendly and independent 
Afghanistan. He claimed that that object 
had beeu to a large extent attained, and 
he pointed, as a convincing proof of the 
changed feeling of the Afghans towards the 
British Government, to the fact that a small 
ory of British officers and British troops had 
made a peaceful and successful march through 
the outlying districts of Afghanistan amid the 
most turbulent tribes who acknowledge the 
sway of the Amir. It may be admitted thatat 
no former period would it have been deemed 
prudent to trust a Boundary Commission with 
an insignificant escort in the Afghan wilds, 
His lordship added that Afghanistan had re- 
covered independence in regard to her internal 
administration, and that the relations of the 
Government of India with that of Afghanistan 
were never more friendly and cordial than at 
present, As soon as the settlement of the 
Afghan difficulty brought complete tranquility 
within and without, his Government was able 
to devote attention to the works of internal 
improvement which had been brought to his 
attention by the Bombay Corporation when he 
landed here. ‘The first need was to adjust the 
state of the finances, In speaking on this 
topic his lordship generously declared that in 
the course of his labours to ascertain the state 
of things he found no proof whatever of the 
very grave charges which were brought at one 
time against Lord Lytton’s Government, and 
especially against Sir John Strachey, But he 
attributed to the earnest efforts of Sir Evelyn 
Baring—the mention of whose name elicited 
loud cheers from the meeting—that the Gov- 
ernment had been able to restore public con- 
fidence in the soundness of Indian finance, 
while at the same time making larger reduc- 
tions in taxations than had been made at any 
period in Indian history. He very effectively 
referred to the manner in which he 
disregarded the harsh criticisms had which 
the abolition of the cotton duties had been 





subjected, as a proof that his Government 


had never taken account of ei ‘ 
or clamour when carryin, eae nla 
seemed to them wise and beneficial, Lord Ripon 
as we have said, took a comprehensive survey 
of the work done daring his Vena 6 
need not follow him here, for his speech will be 
read in another column, The enunciation of 
the great principles which he declared had 
throughout inspired his policy was very eloquent 
and impressive. ‘I'bat policy, he believed, would 
be that also of his eminent successor, as it had 
been that of Metcalfe, and Bentinck, and 
Cashing and Mayo, and Northbrook, The 
principles which underlay it were, he declared, 
nobler than those which Virgil in glowing 
verse affirmed to be those of Rome in her 
greatness—to give the world the habit of peace, 
to spare the humble, and to confound the proud, 
The higher mission of Bogesd was to civilisa 
the peoples committed by Province to her care, 
and raise them to the seale of nations. 

The other great ceremony of the day 
awakened the enthusiasm of a smaller circle, 
but of the cordiality of the demonstration of 

ood-will that was ees to Lord Ripon in the 
nvocation Hall of the University there could 
be no doubt, Mr. Justice West's ful 
record, of the leading incidents in Lord Ripon’s 
public life, and his Aclly conceived apercu 
of the guiding principles of his Indian poliey, 
claims notice as au Peete of the conclusions 
to which a mind habitually given to an analy- 
tical and deliberate view of things can come, 
in regard to a chapter of history that is not 
always dispassionately considered. It met with 
so sympathetic a response thatit was nob with- 
out reason that the ex-Viceroy interpreted his 
admission to the highest honour at the disposal 
of the University asa sign of approval of his 
general policy, He was, in any event, right iu 
accepting the compliment as an endorsement: 
in particular of his educational policy, of which 
he gave a brief, but adequate, and in some of 
its passages, a striking an eloquent, vindica- 
tion, More than once during his recent 
progresses Lord Ripon has expounded the 
principles upon which his Government have 
sought to deal with tho question of ey 
education, His speech at Aligarh College 
affords a useful commentary upon some of the 
leading paragraphs in the recent Resolution of 
the Government, But Lord. BO ee 
went somewhat further than he had doue in 
his previous expositions of educational, policy. 
He dealt with the question of education, not 
so much as one complete in itself, but as one 
which at every point. touches some of greater 
roblems of public policy. “ Tt seems to me, 
e said, “that it is little short of folly to throw 
open to increasing numbers the rich stores of 





Western learning; that we should inspire them 
with European ideas, and bring them ito 
closest contact with Bnglish thought ; and that 
then we should pay no heed to the growth of 
those aspirations which we have ourselves 
reated, and to the spread of those ambitions 
Hite we have ourselves called forth.” 'I'here 
is, indeed, a political significance in the intel- 
lectual conditions which the educational 
movements of recent years have called into 
existence. Lord Ripon’s statement of that 
special aspect of the question is as brief as it 
is lucid. How to afford such satisfaction to the 
new aspirations and to the new ambitions as 
to render the men who are animated by them 
the hearty advocates and loyal supporters of 
the British Crown, was, he said, one of the 
most important questions with which Indian 
statesmanship could occupy itself. And he 
went on to say that it was in such considera- 
tions as these that those who could seek for it 
might find an explanation of much of the 
fioy which he had pursued in this country, 
e believed that it will be extremely difficult 
for Lord Ripon’s critics to offer an effective 
rejoinder to this essentially philosophical 
vindication of that portion of his work which 
has been most vigorously assailed, It at 
least throws down to them a challenge which 
not many of them can be disposed to take up, 
Will they be content with having led the 
youth of India into an intellectual impasse 
—and contentment with so unsatisfying a result 
as that would be plainly unreasonable—or, 
again, will they advocate a retracing of the 
steps that have been taken for the higher 
education of the rising generation? We know 
they are not prepared for this—we suspect 
they are not even disposed for it, Will they 
not recognize the obyious inconsistency that 
there would be between a policy which on the 
one hand fostered the intellectual life of the 
country, while on the other it closed to natives 
of intellect the careers in which their abilities 
can be exercised to the greatest good of the 
Empire? Such is the retlection to which Lord 
Ripor invited his critics in the address which 
he delivered in the University Hall. 








(From the Times of India, Dec. 19.) 

‘Tae speech delivered by Lord Ripon at the 
Bombay ‘Town Hall yesterday was one of the 
most impressive, if not one of the most import- 
ant, he has ever delivered. And, indeed, the 
Surroundings and associations of the last few 
days, especially perhaps of the last few hours, 
would have made any speaker eloquent. Ever 
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since last Monday morning, wherever Lord 
Ripon’s train has stopped, the platforms have 
been crowded with deputations, bringing him 
from far and wide memorials of gratitude for 
his sympathy to Indian people, Yesterday 
itself he drove from Government House to the 
‘Town Hall through streets that were decorated 
and densely Gaye in his honour, and though 
here, as in Calcutta, none of the European 
Houses bore signs of rejoicings, the contrast 
only threw the native enthusiasm into stronger 
relief, Lord Ripon will, we dare say, never 
forget two cheers that greeted him when com- 
ing from Elphinstone Circle, itself asea of 
turbans, into the Town Hall, the whole of an 
immense audience rose to greet him with 
shouts and cheers, ‘I'he audience contained 
deputations representing in all one hundred 
and fifty-eight bodies of memorialists, and 
coming from nearly all the parts of India 
through which he has not lately passed—Sind, 
Madras, Hyderabad and Bangalore, and many 
other equally distant places, as well as from 
every city and town and district in the Bombay 
Presidency itself, Ouly the Bombay address 
and two or three of the more important ad- 
dresses foreign to this Presidency were actually 
read in the hall. The rest were brought up 
one by one in an almost infinite variety of 
strange and valuable caskets and laid at Lord 
Ripon’s feet, and before the proceedings were 
close he promised that he in his turn would lay 
them at the feet of the Queen-Empress as a 
proof of the loyalty and devotion of her sub- 
Jects, and he undertook to say that such a 
tribute would deeply touch the warm heart of 
his Royal Mistress, Lord Ripon’s speech, 
though it was the fullest, frankest, and, if we 
may say so, the most heart-spoken of any of 
his utterances in public, was happily and even 
singularly free from Roreerarnel matter. Ounce 
only did he refer directly to those who had 
criticised his measures, and held that in spite 
of his high endeavours he had actually accom- 
plished little, “ ‘'o you, gentlemen, I appeal,” 
cried he, turning to the audience, “ and with 
your verdict I will rest content.” Of course 
this passage was greeted with the most vocifer- 
ons applause, and so was another passage, 
in the delivery of which he seemed almost 
equally affected. He thanked the Eurasian 
memorialists from Madras from the bottom of 
his heart, and he thanked them all the more 
because they stood there lonely and solitary, 
amid a mass of native faces, ith the speech 
itelf we do not propose to deal here, But 
the movement that has filled our streets, and 
has brought tributaries together from the 
remote corners of the empire, is a strange and 
Significant innovation. Nothing like it has 
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ever been seen before, and it mu: 

think, be acknowledged that for the frst time 
in Indian history the people of India have 
learned how to demonstrate and agitate as a 
whole, aud irrespective of easte or race, ‘The 
gratitude they are anxious to exhibit in return 
fora Viceroy's sympathy and good-will is a 
lesson that other Indian statesmen, however 
much they differ from Lord Ripon in polities, 
may well lay to heart. It has been accepted 
at its true value by the European population 
of Bombay, who without changing any of the 
opinions they before expressed, are endeayour- 
ing to follow their Governor in that tact and 
courtesy, which will, we have no doubt, do 
much to render Lord Ripon’s last three days 
ie India one of his pleasant memories by and 

ye. 


(From the Bombay Gazette, Dec. 20.) 


Tne foundation-stone of the new Municipal 
Buildings was laid on Friday by Lord Ripon 
under the happiest conditions. As a ceremony 
nothing could have been better ordered or more 
appropriate, and everything passed off with 
such regularity that for the moment everybody 
forgot that the stone which was being laid was 
the commencement of a building of which not 
even the plans have been determined upon. 
The occasion was one of signal importance as 
an incident in the history of Bombay ; it 
derived an additional and a larger in- 
terest from the fact that the chief actor 
in it had done perhaps more than any 
statesman to foster the germs of that municipal 
life of which the new buildings will be a stately 
token. ‘There is—or should be—a philosophy 
in all ceremonial ; and when Lord Ripon was 
asked to lay the foundation-stone of a Municipal 
Hall for Bombay, the thought which prompted 
the request must have been that he who had 
done so much to found the political fabric, 
might well be invited to end his work in India 
by placing the first stone in a material edifice in 
which the municipal energies of a great Indian 
city will, for generations to come, have their 
home and centre, No choice that the 
Corporation might make could have been so 
appropriate, Nor, on the other hand, could more 
appropriate use have been made of the oppor- 
tunity than Lord Ripon made of Fnday 
afternoon's ceremonial, ‘The historical allusions 
with which he opened his address were more 
than timely ; they were inevitable, It is 
one of the commonplaces of history and of 


munities have been distinguished for a 
high vitality—wherever Municipal liberties 
have reached a full development—there the 
civic buildings have been stately and magni- 
ficent, Here then is an excuse, if excuse were 
needed, for the lavishuess with which the Cor- 
poration of Bombay haye conceived their 
project for putting aroofover their heads, But 
i was for purposes rather of illustration than 
of justification that Lord Ripon reminded his 
audience of what the free commonwealths of 
Ttaly and the Burghers of the Low Countries 
had done in this direction. He lost no time 
in opening out a larger justification, of which 
his own policy in the matter of local self- 
corernment was the subject ; andit must hava 
en in no small degree interesting to bis audi- 
ence to learn how important apart Bombay had 
unconsciously peyote in the initiation of that 
policy. It was in our midst, he now tells us, 
that the work which must fill the largest space 
in any estimate of his Indian career was really 
conceived. On his arrival here in 1880, the 
success with which the municipal government 
of the city had been conducted seems to have 
made a distinct impression upon him, It 
srompted his inquiries into the subject, and 
it was hero that the conviction took root in 
his mind that the principle which had been ap- 
plied with such good results in Bombay was 
capable of a much more extensive application. 
Here we have an interesting and gratifying 
contribution to the history of local goyern- 
ment in Bombay. With all the — short- 
comings with which we sometimes accuse 
ourselves we may take credit for having in this 
matter been as a city set upon a hill—a bright 
and encouraging example to the towns of India, 
and in some degree a contributor to their new 
liberties. But Lord Ripon's account of the 
matter has a wider significance than this. It 
provides, we suspect, a sufficient answer to those 
who have contended that he came here with 
certain cut-and-dried theories of his own, and 
that his method all along has been a mere 
working up to those theories. It seems to be 
much nearer the truth to conclude that Lord 
Ripon landed here withes open a mind as 
a statesman having principles of his own, 
and a career behind him as as before 
him, conld well have brought, and that his 
policy was really formed Ghee a deliberate view 
of the proved necessities of the eountry. We 
can see none of the characteristics of a doc- 
trinaire in a statesman who, on finding that 
Bombay stood alone amongst all the tovns of 
the Presidency in enjoying the institutions 
of municipal self-government, concluded that 
the local government of the country was inade- 





archwology that wherever municipal com- 


quate and inconsistent, ‘The process, in 





fact, by which Lord Ripon arrived at 
his conclusions appears to have been so 
urely deductive that those who charge 

fats with having been too much attached to 
preconceived theories of his own are very 
much in danger of proving themselves to be 
theorists, And there were administrative 
reasons, no less than political, for taking the 
forward step which Lord Ripon so effectively 
vindicated yesterday, ‘I'he time was apbrosols 
apreme 

and Provincial Governments which formed an 
essential part of Lord Mayo's decentralization 
scheme had to be renewed ; aud it was necessary 


ing when the contracts between the 


to decide whether or not a natural and conveni- 
ent development should be given to the prin- 
ciple embodied in that widely approved scheme, 
It was, indeed, difficult to listen to much of 
Lord Ripon’s exposition on Friday without 
-wondering why it should haye been necessary 
to deliver it, except for the purposes of history, 
Tt must soon be recognized that all that need 
be said in vindication of his policy of local 
self-government, and in disproof of the dangers 
that are lero and there believed to be involved 
init, has already been said, Buta better 
answer eyen than the best apology that its 
author can offer may be looked for in due course, 
“Solvitur ambulando” Lord Ripon said when 
dealing with the imaginary difficulties with 
which objectors have confronted this scheme, 
So, too, it is to the operations of the scheme that 
we must look for an adequate justification of all 
that is experimental init, The scale upon which 
the experiment is being madeis large enough. 
Tn the Bombay Presidency there are twenty-four 
municipalities constituted on the elective basis, 
where, when he landed in this city less than 
five years ago, there were nine, He makes 
no extravagant claim upon the imagina- 
tion when he asks us, with a confidence which 
is at least as much based upon judgment as 
upon hope, to look forward to a prosperous 
growth of the municipal life of the Empire, 

After the conclusion of the ceremony of 
laying the foundation-stone Lord Ripon, ac- 
companied by His Excellency the Governor, 
proceeded to St. Xavier’s College, where he 
was received by a large concourse of people. 
Tn uy to un address which recapitulated 
the educational achievements of the institu- 
tion since its establishment some twenty-five 
sae ago, his lordship said that the future of 

india depended largely on the youths who were 
trained in that and similar institutions, He 
noticed with pleasure the tribute paid in the 
address to the policy of Government in foster- 
ing educational efforts of all kinds, irrespective 
of caste or creed. As was truly stated in the 
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did this with a liberality and an absence of 
restrictive conditions which would compare 
fayourably with the practice of most coun- 
triesof Europe, He naturally felt a peculiar 
interest in the remarkable suceess of St, 
Xavier's College, and in the reflection that so 
many thousands had received the best instruc- 
tion within its walls, He carnelly impressed 
upon his youthful auditors that education was 
a means and not anend and that whether a 
cultivated mind proved a blessing or a curse 
would depend upon the use that was made 
of it, Heentreated them to keep the highest 
objects in life steadily in view, and he paid a 
warm tribute to the self-denial and devotion 
of the founders and instructing staff of the 
institution, He bade them a hearty good- 
bye with manifest emotion, The enthusiasm 
of the college students and the boys of the 
school knew no bounds; and his lordship 
was literally smothered with piles of bouquets 
not to be numbered. The building was illu- 
minated very beautifully, the long and slender 
windows of the great quadrangle being picked 
out in salon lamps. ‘The city was again 
lighted up in the evening, and the streets crowd- 
ed by the citizens, ‘The second day passed in 
Bombay by the retiring Viceroy was in many 
respects as remarkable as the first. 


(From the Bombay Gazette, Dec, 22.) 


Tue popular enthusiasm which signalised the 
stay of Lord Ripon in Bombay, culminated 
on Saturday in the most remarkable 
demonstration ever seen in this city, or 
indeed in India, when his lordship proceeded 
in state from Government House, Parel, 
to the Apollo-bunder to take his depar- 
ture in the Clive, ‘The six miles of streets and 
roads were thronged by the whole valid popula- 
tion, reinforced by contingents from the 
country round, and even from the Deccan 
and Guzerat. The most perfect order pre- 
vailed, and was found compatible with a 
degree of interest and enthusiasm which was 
the more striking owing to the character 
for self-control, not to say apathy, which 
the Bombay public has hitherto largely 
shared with all other Orientals. Busi- 
ness was completely suspended, and for 
a second time during the week all the mill- 
hands took a complete holiday, and formed 





address, the various Adwinistrations in India 


processions in honour of the departing Viceroy, 
The operatives of some of the mills carried. 
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every man his bauneret, and there was an 
abundance of flags, and plenty of music, The 
Streets were spontaneously decorated, and the 
general effect’ was enlivening and gay, if oc~ 
casionally a little bizarre, ‘The numbers on foot 
have been estimated at little short of three 
lakhs, and an official who has full means of 
forming an accurate comparison says that 
even the great demonstration in honour of 
the arrival of the Prince of Wales was but a 
pee to that of Saturday, ‘This was but the 
ast and greatest ofa series of demonstrations 
which were unprecedented in their uni 


i t universality 
sind warmth. It w atisfactory to find that 
there was no jar 


hi ig uote anywhere, ‘The 
European quarter of the Fort was decorated 
as well as the rest of the city, and large 
numbers of ladies and gentlemen came forth 
in the hot afternoon to witness a remarkable 
wid imposing manifestation of esteem and | 
affection for the retiring Governor-General, 
So far as the desire to preserve order was 
concerned, the citizens of Bombay might be 
said to have been their own police during 
these last few days, Still the duty of guiding 
such vast masses of enthusiastic people 
necessarily imposed an enormous amount of 
hard work on the not very numerous police force 
of the city. The officers and men of the force 
showed excellent tact aud good-humour, Lord 
Ripon on saying good-bye to the Commissioner, 
Sir Frauk Souter, at the bunder, was most 
warm in his acknowledgments of the hard work 



























«lone by the police, and of the good order main- 
tained throughout his visit. His lordship’s 
praise was well deserved, for certainly the 
Bowbay police have never before been subject- 
ed to so continuous a strain, and they have 
borne it with great good-will Though the 
whole population was in the streets, not 
i dent took place. And the 
magistrates have had less rather than more of 
the usual quantum of police cases. ‘This 
absence of accident or offence is credit- 
able to all concerned, and proves con- 
clusively that there was no germ of disorder 
in all the various clements which went to 
make up the demonstrations of sympathy 
with Lord Ripon, And it was noticeable 
because throughout there was an evident 
desire to couple with the honour accorded to the 
ex-Viceroy an expression of loyalty and love 
for the Queen-Empress. 

While the presence of Lord Ripon gave an 
opportunity for the — expression of the 
popular feeling, his lordship's well-consider- 
ed and well-delivered addresses, and his 
personal influence, have undoubtedly con- 
tributed to the political education of all sec- 
tions of the community. ‘The hazy uotious 











which obtained in some quarters 
scope and character of the poliey with whect eae 
name is identified, have un lergone considerable 
modification, There is not now, it may be 
affirmed, a single individual in Bombay who 
believes that Lord Ripon’s mission may be 
characterised in the application of” the 
big, big D” to the Ibert Bill, That mea- 
sure has receded into a very second: 
Position in the retrospect of an administration 
which has come to be regarded as 
& new point of departure in the history of 
British rule in India. It is seen pretty 
plainly by everybody that the allegation 
that the Inte Viceroy had introduced revo- 
Jutionary changes which were tending to 
inevitable anarchy is as wide of the tru |, as 
are the contrary statements which have often 
appeared in the same columns, and even in the 
sane perspicuons leaders asserting that, as 
a matter of fact, he has failed to accomplish 
u single change in any respect, and that the 
cause of local self-government, and that of the 
deelonart of education, have not been ad- 
vauced asingle inch, everything in respect to 
both of those subjects remaining just where it 
was at the close of Lord Lytton’s administration, 
Itis admitted, indeed, that Lord Ripon repealed. 
the Vernacular Press Act, but itisin the same 
breath maintained that in repealing it he 
merely registered the intention of the pre- 
ceding Government, which recognised that the 
measure was a blunder, and had practically 
rescinded it by allowing it to become a dead. 
letter. It is urged ai amusing inconsistency 
that in getting rid of it Lord Ripon sacrificed 
an excellent measure, which was a proof 
of the high and prudent stateswanship of his 
predecessor, and was a necessary deterrent 
to seditious writers, ‘These latter, the ingeni- 
ous apologists for the Gagging Act argue, were 
never molested by it, or even offended at it, 
seeing that they knew perfeetly well that 
it was never intended to be used even by its 
own authors, Similarly, it is all against 
the late Viceroy that he withdrew from, 
or rather scuttled out of, Kandahar, an act 
which is described as a proof of his 
inability to appreciate a spirited frontier 
policy, the fact that Kandahar formed no part 
of Lord Beaconsfield’s scientific frontier being 
ignored. Had Lord Ripon decided to retain 
the city, thus locking up ten thousand men in 
a remote garrison three hundred miles beyond 
the natural frontier, while ten thousand more 
were devoted to the duty of guarding the com- 
munications, his lordship's recklessness would 
have been, no doubt, contrasted with the prudent 
self-control which characterised the frontier 
strategy of the previous Administration, 








fact that he gave up Kandahar is dwelt upon, 
but he gets no credit for the development 
of the Biluch frontier which outflanks Kanda- 
har, and reduces to nil the value of that strong 
lace as a strategical point of offence against 
Rida, This method of criticism has been too 
much in favour hitherto in certain quarters ; 
but after the nearer and clearer view of the 
man and his policy which has been recently 
given in Bombay, we may expect that it will 
cease to be regarded as covering the whole 
und. It doesnot sufficiently account for 
the phenomenon that while the Viceroy who 
Ahas just left our shores was the best abused 
of all our Viveroys, he was the one 
amongst them all who contrived to win for 
Himself and the Government of which he was 
the head, the confidence, and even the aff-c- 
tion, of all India, Lord Ripon’s speeches 
dn this city have shown that his lordship is 
possessed of considerable  oratorical skill 
-and force. He always interested his andi- 
ences, and he never spoke without making 
clear much that had been misapprehended or 
misrepresented. He confirmed his friends in 
their friendship, and made many converts, with- 
out striving to doso; it may safely be said 
that he made nota solitary enemy, so kindly 
and considerate was he in his utterances and 
in his reticences, 

It is too much to suppose that doubts 
and misgivings have been all laid, and will 
‘trouble the ‘timid no more. But there is now, 
and there will be henceforward, a juster 
‘idea of the real scope of the principles which 
‘he sought to make into rules of adininistration, 
and of the extent to which he wished to apply 
‘them. ‘The fear that the two races have been 
placed in irreconcilable antagonism is seen 
to have been baseless ; however lamentable the 
Tecriminations and the insults interchanged 
during an outburst of ill-temper and passion 
in Bengal, the evil spirit has not tainted 
the great community which is the true 
centre of political thought and social pro- 
gress in India, The view of things which 
recommends itself to the good sense of Bombay 
at the close of Lord Ripon’s arduous term of 
office will, we may be permitted to hope, be 
accepted as right and sound in Calentta when 
his successor's hour of departure strikes, 
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(From the Bombay Gazette, Dec. 22.) 


A srrikrna incident connected with Satur- 
day's ovation to Lord Ripon deserves notice, 
as affording illnstration of the Hindu idea of 
what Carlyle calls “ hero-worship.” Near 
the gate of the old Hindu temple of Momba- 
devi were found standing two aged-looking 
and bearded Brahmans, with three others 
behind them, holding in their hands silver 
trays, and intent upon doing what they called 
“Ripon Pooja’ to the departing Viceroy. As 
the carriage containing Lord Ripon and Sir 
James Fergusson drew near, one of the Brah- 
manus standing behind shouted the words, 
“Mombadevi Bralimans.” hey stopped the 
carriage, and offered on behalf of the 
Mombadevi and Bhuleshwar temples two silver 

; sandalwood, 
and cocoanuts 









unguents, tulsi, rice 
coated with gold leaf, as “ the sacred tribute of 
asacred people,” accompanying the offering 
by utterances in Sanskrit of benedictions usnal 
among them on such occasions. It is, we are 
told, an old Hindu custom, handed down by 
tradition from time immemorial, to offer rice, 
cocoannts, and flowers on the occasion of the 
Separation of a dear relative or friend 
bound on a long journey. hese things are 
symbolic of good wishes and prosperity un 
the journey, ‘his is also, we are informed, 
the mode in which the highest religions 
reverence is paid to learned Brahmans, 
head-priests preachers of religion and 
morality, pious Brahmans, aud those wor- 
thy of the highest respect aud gra- 
titude. Tho conferring of such honours 
by Hindu priests from temples whish have 
been the great strongholds of Hindu religion 
and belief derives significance not merely 
from the fact of their being the highest sym- 
bols of regard, but from the circumstance that 
itis the most striking instance of the kind 
witnessed, ia Bombay if not in India, of an 
Englishman being the recipient of such 
honours, It is proof, if any were needed, of 
how even the most conservative and tradition- 
bound Hindus were stirred from the depths 
of their hearts, and as such is worthy of note. 
One of the trays in Mr. Primrose’s hands 
formed the subject of curiosity at the Apollo- 
mnder. 
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